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HE French situation still continues to be exciting. After 
the reference to the Committee of Thirty of the proposi- 

tion to establish more firmly the powers of Marshal MacMahon, a 
manifesto was suddenly issued by that singularly mal-adroit person, 
the Count de Chambord. Repeating again his unselfish readiness 
to serve France by accepting the Crown, the Legitimist leader ex- 
presses his determination only to do so as a King by right, who 
may obey the will of the legislature should it jump with his 
own inclination, but who will do as he pleases in any case, and 
calls upon the faithful to exalt again among them ‘‘ the venerable 
monarchy.’’ The ‘‘ Union,’’ (Legitimist newspaper,) which pub- 
lished the Count’s address, was at once suspended, and that fact 
given as the reason by the ministry when challenged on the subject 
by the Assembly. A stormy scene followed, ending in the de- 
feat of what in England would be called a vote of confidence in 
the Ministry. The new Cabinet, called into existence by Mac- 
Mahon within the month, at once presented its resignations and 
the Marshal as promptly refused to accept them. This decisive 
action on his part was followed immediately by a message to the 
Assembly in which the noisy Deputies were told in unmistakable 
language that the Marshal held the opinion that the powers they 
had conferred upon him for seven years were irrevocable by them 
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and that he intended to act up to that belief: that the country 
needed nothing so much as stability and repose, which could not 
be enjoyed were the Government to be constantly overturned by 
the vote of a fickle Assembly, and that the representatives had 
better turn their attention to some necessary matters of govern- 
mental business and leave attacks upon the Ministry alone. The 
form in which this was couched was, of course, more graceful, but 
the meaning and intent of the message were not to be mistaken. 
The ‘‘igaro,’’ at once exploded with rage and was next day sus- 
pended for two weeks. The Assembly demanded to know why, 
and the extreme left accused the Government of partiality, but the 
latter was sustained by a close vote, and so the matter stands. 
Gambetta has once more assured his fellow-deputies that the 
Body of which they are members has lost its vitality and is ready 
for the grave; and a significant evidence of the tendency of things 
is found in a letter of the old Comte de Montalivet, lately royal- 
ist and once Minister, commending Casimir Perier for his wise 
and patriotic course. Convinced by the follies of Chambord and 
the selfish attitude of the Orleans family that the establishment of 
the royalty is impossible, however desirable it may have been, the 
old man counsels his old friend’s son to stand steadfast in his 
efforts to establish the permanent Republic, the only government, 
he thinks, now possible for France. 


Deatu has been busy among the distinguished in the old world 
during the past three weeks. In each case his victim was of ad- 
vanced age. Marshal Concha was over eighty, though at the mo- 
ment of his death he was engaged in leading a charge in battle. 
His fall checked the march of his army and put a stop at once to 
the operations with which, with some prospects of success, he was 
attempting to overwhelm the Carlists. Strange rumors, not in- 
frequent when a great Spaniard dies a sudden and bloody death, 
have arisen, charging Serrano with compassing the Marshal’s de- 
struction; but they are everywhere discredited, quite as much (if 
we can judge from Continental journals) from the fact that it is 
not easy to see how Concha’s death would benefit Serrano, as from 
any belief in the purity of the Dictator’s character. The aged 
soldier was buried with great pomp and the Minister of War ap- 
pointed to succeed him. 
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M. Goulard’s death seems to have been little noticed, although, 
one month ago, he was for the time the foremost man in the 


Assembly. But he failed to form a Ministry, and the duty was 


undertaken by MacMahon himself; and Goulard, instead of be- 
coming the first Minister of France, fell sick and died, and by 
this time is buried. He was a man of parts and of considerable 
energy of character, and has been for some time a Vice President 
of the Chamber. Jules Janin’s name will be much longer remem- 
bered, although he had and deserved no very high place in letters. 
As a feuilletonist he was not brilliant nor as a critic deep, but he 
had rare ‘‘ luck ’’ in literature as a creator of sensations. Even 
when he married he made an excitement by the publication of a 
aprose epithalamium in which he took the world into his con- 
fidence in a painfully cool way ; and, in his death, he has had the 
happiness—for such he would have esteemed it—of a brilliant 
and distinguished funeral. He lived at Passy in an exquisite 
chalet covered with ivy and roses, and full of choice bits of 
modern and antique art. The famous Baron Triqueti, noted 
among the eminent artists of France and more recently as the 
decorator by the Queen’s order of the memorial chapel of 
Prince Albert at Windsor, had reached the age of seventy. His 
skill and taste were remarkable and he has won for himself a per- 
manent place in the art of this century. Extended notices of M. 
Van de Weyer have been published in the English papers, though 
we have encountered none in American. He was known to many 
of our countrymen in London as the son-in-law of an American, 
Joshua Bates, of the firm of the Barings. M. Von de Weyer 
was eminent as a diplomatist and statesman, having begun his 
career as a brilliant young advocate and journalist before the 
Belgian revolution. He did much to secure the acceptance by 
Prince Leopold of the new crown, and still more to establish 
securely the foundation of a strong, liberal, constitutional mon- 
archy. He had reached the age of seventy-three. 

The cable brings us the news of the death of Howard Staunton, 
of London, the well-known chess-player and Shakespearian edi- 
tor and commentator, in the sixty-fourth year of his age. He 
was born in 1810, and was educated at Oxford. He devoted 
himself early in life to literature. He soon found in chess an 
absorbing study, and published Zhe Chess-Player’s Companion, 
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The Chess-Player’s Hand-Book, The Chess-Player’s Text-Book, 
Chess Tournament, Chess Praxis, and others less known. In 1843 
he challenged M. St. Amand, the then champion chess-player of 
Europe, and defeated him. From this time he acquired great 
celebrity as a chess-player, and as an authority on the game. 

In his latter years Mr. Staunton devoted himself more particu- 
larly to literature, and especially to Shakespearian letters. He 
was selected by the Messrs. Routledge as the editor of their //- 
lustrated Shakespeare, which was published during the years 1858, 
1859 and 1860, in parts. The whole forms three volumes, royal 
8vo. The work was the result of much study and research, and 
has taken rank among the best editions of Shakespeare that we 
have. It was afterwards republished in four volumes, 8vo., with- 
out the illustrations. A reprint of this latter edition has just 
been issued in London. ? 

Like a great many editors of Shakespeare, Mr. Staunton dis- 
played in his later years a fondness for emendation, which was 
much to be deplored. He published lately, in the columns of the 
London Atheneum, from week to week, a series of articles on 
‘* Unsuspected Corruptions in the Text of Shakespeare,’’ which 
did not increase his fame as a critic; and at the time of his death 
he was engaged upon a new edition of Shakespeare, in which he 
proposed to incorporate many hundreds of emendations, which, 
in the opinion of many competent judges, are wholly unnecessary. 
He left this latter work unfinished, and it is presumed that it 
will never be published. 

The writer enjoyed the pleasure of a frequent correspondence 
with Mr. Staunton of late, and received a letter from him dated 
May 26, 1874, in which he speaks of various Shakespearian pro- 
jects, full of hope. 

He was a warm friend and a bitter enemy—a man of naturally 
good parts and great culture. 





ALL Philadelphians have good reason to be proud of the honor 
of having among them two such Shakespearian scholars as Mr. and 
Mrs. Horace Howard Furness. The former’s name is now famil- 
iar to all students as the editor of the wonderful Wew Variorum Edt- 
tion of Shakespeare, about which we need not add a line of praise to 
the universal recognition it has received ; but some of our readers 
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are, perhaps, not aware that the latter has just published a Con- 
cordance to Shakespeare's Poems. It is of this that we desire to 
speak. Shakespeare’s Poems, although of surpassing beauty, have 
been hitherto almost entirely neglected. We think that it was 
Steevens who said that an Act of Parliament would be necessary to 
make persons read them, and in many of the earlier editions of 
Shakespeare’s works they were entirely omitted. The reason of 
this is very evident—the dramas from the same immortal pen so 
far eclipsed the poems that the latter seemed poor by comparison. 
But we assert that a careful study of them will make it evident 
that there is much hidden merit concealed in them, which is not 
apparent to the hasty reader. We have had numberless works 
written about the Sovme/s, but, for the first time in the history of 
literature, we are now presented with a concordance to the poems. 
That it will do much to draw attention to their beauties cannot 
be doubted, and we look for many good results therefrom. What 
shall we say of the patient and intelligent toil, the boundless love 
for the poet which inspired it, and the energy which has brought 
this undertaking to a successful close ? It is deserving of all praise, 
and we can but utter our imperfect thanks, and leave the task to 
abler pens than ours. As a concordance this is probably the 
most accurate and complete one that has ever been published. 
It includes every particle in the poems, and here will be found 
every a, the, and, etc. To many this will appear a waste of time 
and labor, but to the philologist its true value will alone be ap- 
parent. Had Mrs. Clarke been able to do likewise in her Con- 
cordance to the Plays, its value would have been increased three- 
fold. Mrs. Furness’ concordance is a beautiful example of correct 
typography, and ranges in appearance and size with-her husband’s 
New Variorum Shakespeare. Mrs. Furness should have the hearty 
thanks of every student of Shakespeare. 


ANOTHER Shakespearian publication of great merit has lately 
appeared—we refer to the Shakespeare Lexicon of Dr. Alexander 
Schmidt, of which we have seen the first volume. It is, as its 
name implies, a dictionary of Shakespeare, in which the meaning 
of every word in the poet’s works is given, together with a refer- 
ence to the act, scene and line of the G/ode Edition, in which will 
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be found a passage containing an example of the use of the word 
in that sense. The whole is a marvel of patient industry, and 
shows great familiarity with the poet’s works. The author, Dr. 
Schmidt, is a German, and this increases our admiration for the 
book, while it explains the few errors in the work that we have 
discovered. The first volume only is published. 


THE resignations of several prominent officials have taken place 
this month. Mr. Bancroft, after representing us at Berlin for 
more than six years, has turned his steps homeward. A learned 
and accomplished man, with an extended continental reputation, 
he has done us great credit and his return is a subject of regret. 
His successor, Mr. Bancroft-Davis, is reported to be a man of in- 
dustry, and has been Assistant Secretary of State for a number of 
years. He is unfavorably known as the author (at least he is re- 
sponsible for them) of the ‘‘ Indirect Claims,’’ or ‘‘Consequential 
Damages,’’ that improperly raised rock on which we came so near 
going to pieces in the Arbitration of ’72; but the appointment 
seemed generally to be approved, where it has awakened comment 
at all. Mr. Creswell’s course, during his six years of administration 
of the Post-office Department, seems to have been that of an effi- 
cient officer. He cannot be said to have been neglectful of the pecu- 
liarly political duties which are supposed to be especially attached 
to that place (it wields more power of patronage than all the other 
cabinet offices put together), but he has escaped severe censure, 
which is something in these days. Mr. Hale, a friend of Mr. Blaine’s, 
at once received the vacant portfolio, to the astonishment of the 
quidnuncs, who were ‘‘sure that it would be offered to a Pennsyl- 
vanian.’’ He, however, declined it on account of ill-health, and 
the President astonished the newsmongers still more by appoint- 
ing ex-Gov. Jewell of Connecticut. As the latter is now Minister 
to Russia, and has no very great prominence in his own party or 
power in his State, his selection may be set down as due, like 
many another’s, to the President’s peculiar characteristics. For 
although the Governor is a jolly, pleasant man, with an abundance 
of money, there would seem to be other men in the Republican 
party more deserving of such eminence. This appointment leaves 
vacant the Russian Mission, and speculation is once more excited. 
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As this is the highest office to which Pennsylvanians seem able to 
aspire at the present time, the name of more than one citizen of 
that State has been taken up, but thus far in vain. One worthy 
gentleman was mentioned, the other day, as the fortunate man ; 
but rumor seems to have gone wrong in his case, and she now 
names as the new Minister, the Honorable James W. Nye. Exactly 
what qualifications this honorable person has for the office it would 
be vain to ask, but it is darkly hinted that Jones, his honorable 
successor in the Senate, supports him vigorously. The President’s 
ways in matters of this kind have long been inscrutable and past 
finding out. 


GENERAL Howarp has been acquitted by the Court Martial 
which has been trying him, and the finding of the majority of the 
Court approved by the President. General Holt, however, a mem- 
ber of the Court, prepared and presented a minority report, in 
which, while acquitting Howard of criminal intent, he urges the 
impropriety of his conduct in disregarding known laws and acting 
in important matters without reference to them or his command- 
ing officers. No action was taken upon this by the President, who 
has appointed General Howard to command the Department of 
the Columbia, a practical and emphatic vindication of his con- 
duct. 


Ir is rather late now and perhaps unnecessary to comment here 
upon General Grant’s re-appointment of Gov. Shephard. The 
Senate, which had long suffered Williams, and been of great good- 
ness to Richardson, could not endure this last, and rejected the 
nomination by avote of 26 to6. The people everywhere and the 
newspapers of both parties have united in condemning this act of 
General Grant—(even so generally flattering a pencil as the cari- 
caturist Nast’s having rebuked him)—and the country has settled 
down into the quiet which follows the adjournment of Congress 
and precedes the Fall campaign. But one is naturally reminded of 
the matter by the behavior of Mayor Havemeyer in New York. 
While the President’s appointments have apparently been made 
without regard to precedent and rule, the Mayor has adhered 
strictly to bad rules and dangerous precedents. One after another 
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he has appointed the worst characters to high places in his gift, 
until the whole city government seemed to be possessed by evil. 
Oliver Charlick and Hugh Gardner, his typical Commissioners of 
Police, having been found guilty of misdemeanor in office, were 
at once removed by Gov. Dix, just as Mr. Shephard was legislated 
out of office by the adjourning Congress. Following pari passu 
the Chief Magistrate, in his disregard of public opinion, the 
Mayor at once reappointed these new commissioners, each one to 
the other’s place. The popular indignation knew no bounds and 
the two appointees, taking the alarm, resigned. Havemeyer at 
once appointed one of them, Gardner, an Excise Commissioner 
without reference to the Board of Aldermen, who have the power 
of confirmation. This illegal action has resulted in petitions to 
the Governor for the offender’s removal, and General Dix is now 
considering the matter and making up his mind. As a result of 
the awakening and enthusiasm of 1871, this is a deplorable state 
of things; but as has been well pointed out by Zhe ation, it might 
have been expected from the lack of true reform sentiments in the 
movement. That Mr. Havemeyer has disappointed all good 
men and thrown away a glorious opportunity there can be no 
doubt ; whether he will be removed by the Governor or im- 
peached remains to be seen. Meantime the excitement con- 
tinues and there is much ill-feeling in New York against the Chief 
Magistrate. 


THE municipal campaign has perhaps technically begun in 
Philadelphia, as one party has made its nominations. Comment, 
however, is yet premature, and may better be deferred until the 
other side has entered the lists and comparison can properly be 
made between the candidates. The election is an important one, 
in which four new judges and a district attorney are to be chosen 
by the people, but the probabilities are that it will be simply a 
repetition of the elections of previous years. The American who 
sees the influence of politics on the judiciary, and has not yet 
forgotten the feeling of reverence—so fast fading into a supersti- 
tion—with which men formerly regarded the judicial office, can- 
not fail to be struck with the recent remark of an editorial writer 
in the London Zimes, and experience a sharp regret that it is not 
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equally applicable to Philadelphia or New York. ‘ There is not 
aman,’’ says the English journal, ‘‘in London or in Dublin who 
would now venture to say that judgeships should be used as the 
reward of party votes, and it is killing the slain to propose a reso- 
lution that they should not be so prostituted.’’ 








THE TEUTONIC MARK.’ 

HE origin of the state, and of civil government in general, 

has been in modern times the subject of dispute out of all 
due proportion to the importance of the matter. One political 
party sought to vindicate despotic government as right and 
natural, by showing that government itself originated in the patri- 
archate depicted in the book of Genesis, and that all the subjects 
of the King are in law his children, and are, therefore, subject to 
a patria potestas as unlimited as that possessed by the pater-familias 
over the members of his own household. Another party strove to 
establish the right of the people to liberty, by setting up the 
theory that men originally existed in a state of savage independ- 
ence, out of which they passed into the social state by a sort of 
general agreement called “the social contract.’’ The terms of 
this contract were very naturally construed as being such as the 
circumstances would call for. These freemen of the woods and 
plains could not be supposed likely to transfer their entire rights 
and liberties to the government which they thus created; they 
would give only so much as was necessary for the common safety, 
and that measure of their grant necessarily implied the right to 
retrench its amount, in case the public safety called for less. Those 
who held this theory apparently had on their side many great 
authorities of pagan antiquity to balance the authority of Moses. 
They were quite safe in fixing the terms of the contract at any- 
thing they pleased; if they were challenged as to details, nothing 
was more difficult than for their antagonists to maintain the chal- 
lenge, for certainly the document of the contract was not forth- 
coming. They were fighting a good fight with weapons that 





1This article is in great measure supplementary of the series on “ The Commun- 
nisms of the Old World.” 
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derived their power only from a false assumption common to them 
and their antagonists. This assumption was that we can ascer- 
tain the norm or idea of an institution, and consequently the right- 
ful method and limits of its operation, by discovering under what 
set of circumstances it took its rise. They confounded antiquarian 
research with philosophical investigation. No such pilgrimage to 
the primitive seats of power is necessary to us. We reach the idea 
of the state, as the institution of rights, without it, and are able on 
the one hand to maintain against Filmer and his school, that the 
patria potestas which belongs to the family (or the institution of the 
affections) can not rightfully be extended to it; and on the other 
hand, against the Laissez faire school, we can show that the state is 
not a necessary evil, which best serves the ends of its existence by 
interfering as little as possible with the activity of the individual. 

When the subject is thus divested of its polemical interest, the 
patriarchal theory, maintained with some exaggerations by Sir Rob- 
ert Filmer, is seen to be more natural and reasonable than that of 
Locke and of Rousseau. During the close of the seventeeth and 
the whole of last century, the records, to which the patriarchal 
school made their appeal, were suffering from a not unnatural dis- 
like,—a prejudice against their testimony. They had unfortu- 
nately been in a sense monopolized by a class of expositors, who 
claimed to be their especial stewards, and who had most generally 
drawn from them conclusions in regard to politics, that alienated 
the lay mind from the record itself. It was becoming a point of 
honor not to appeal to them in these matters; either to entirely 
ignore them as false or to circumscribe their sphere of authority to 
matters that concerned the church and religion. It was not a dis- 
like of authority in itself that led to this. Men who scoffed at 
Moses, bowed down before Livy and Cicero, Plutarch and Ly- 
curgus. 

More impartial investigations have re-instated Moses and the 
patriarchal theory. Thirty, or even twenty years ago, it was a 
standing jest among writers of all parties. Macaulay glances at it 
with cool disdain, as being something as dead as the phlogistic 
theory of combustion. Faith in the opposite doctrine of a social 
contract had died out except among lawyers, without in any way 
reviving faith in the Filmerian theory. The ‘religious world,” 
which would fight to the death for the truth of the Mosaic chro- 
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nology and the arithmetic of the book of Numbers, had no good 
word for it. It was ready to maintain that the Hebrew state 
originated in the exact way that the Old Testament said it did, 
but not to maintain any inference therefrom as to the historical 
origin of other states. ‘For was not the Hebrew nation a special 
and miraculous exception in the world’s history,—something that 
differed from all other ancient nations as light from darkness,—the 
exclusive field of the divine beneficence, while all others lay in 
wickedness? Was not the history of that nation the miraculous 
result of divine interpositions that were common to no other peo- 
ple? How absurd to suppose that its annals could cast any light 
upon the records or the unrecorded experience of the rest of the 
world.’ Only the independent scholarship of juristic antiquarians 
has rehabilitated the old story. ‘‘The whirligig of time brings 
round its revenges.’’ : 

The patriarchal theory is that the state is in its origin an exten- 
sion of the family. The children of the patriarch remaining 
united in community of interest and of possession after his death, 
some elder son takes the father’s place, and by a legal fiction is 
construed to possess the patria potestas over his brethren, their 
wives and their children. The office which thus grows out of the 
purpose to find strength in unity, is in substance that of the 
chieftain of a tribe or clan. But the membership is not necessarily 
confined to the actual descendants of the original patriarch, whose 
name is still borne by the tribe at large; by adoption, another legal 
fiction, individual men, or even whole tribes or families, are re 
ceived into the clan, and assume its name. In the case where the 
family connection had possession of some site that afforded special 
advantages, such as a well-placed hill-fort in a district where the 
soil was dry and easily cultivated, such adoptions would be very- 
natural ; the clan would soon outgrow its old dimensions, and ob- 
tain a preponderance over others. If it made use of this for pur- 
poses of aggrandizement, it might bring less powerful clans into 
subjection, and distribute their lands and movables among its own 
people, without removing them from their houses or farms. In a 
word, the old clan would take the position of a land-holding aris- 
tocracy, in a sort of feudal system, with the other clans paying it 
a customary rent or tribute. 

But such an aristocracy might very well grow up, without being 
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based upon the conquest of other tribes. For the clan system is 
one of communism, or common ownership of the lands, in which 
the individual habitually sacrifices his own will to the will of the 
majority. Suchalife is nothing but a long training for submission 
to a master. Some one member of the clan, or more likely some 
group of them, comes to be looked up to by the rest as the espe- 
cial champions of the whole body. As the arts of peace develop, 
the warlike disposition that made every clansman a soldier, de- 
clines; the more peaceable members are quite willing that the 
burden of warfare should fall on the few who keep their liking for 
it, and are none the less ready to give this warlike class a share in 
the produce of the soil, without requiring them to share in the 
tillage. Bit by bit the soldiers of the clan become its lords; and 
their lordship is marked by the disproportionate share of the soil 
that they possess, and by the services that other clansmen are bound 
to render in its cultivation. 

By a process equally natural and necessary, the clan became a 
middle term between two other social units. On the one hand the 
single families that composed it were now naturally under the 
patria potestas of their own pater-familias ; they formed internal 
divisions of the clan itself. When from the system of absolute 
communism in all possessions, the clan insensibly passed to a sys- 
tem of distinctions, in which land was held in ‘‘ champion’’ or com- 
mon, but cattle in several, it was to the family within the clan, 
not the individual, that this first form of wealth belonged. (Hence 
pecunia from pecus ; feodum from vich, anciently jihu; chattel from 
cattle.) And when the land itself was divided up into parcels, each 
of which was held in severalty so far as actual use was concerned, 
but the whole vested in the entire clan and cultivated according to 
its fixed and immemorial customs, it was to the families that 
these parcels were assigned. In this case, as in all others, the 
family instinct makes its appearance, as the chief antagonist of 
communism. 

On the other hand, a larger unit than the clan was formed by 
the aggregation of smaller or greater numbers of them occupying 
a contiguous territory, and drawing together on some occasion that 
called for united resistance to a common danger. Thus were 
formed first the hundred, then the shire, and last of all the king- 
dom, by the continual accretion of these smaller units in ever larger 
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assemblages. The kingdom grew out of the clans, and remained as 
a permanent institution when the occasion that called it into ex- 
jstence had passed away. For it had a deeper root than the oc- 
casion—a root in the very nature of man, the ‘‘ political animal” 
of Aristotle. But ‘‘in every Teutonic land which still keeps any 
footsteps of its ancient institutions, the local divisions are not 
simply administrative districts traced out for convenience on the 
map. In fact, they are not divisions at all; they are not divisions 
of the Kingdom, but the earlier elements out of whose union the 
Kingdom grew. Yorkshire, by that name, is younger than Eng- 
land; but Yorkshire by its older name of Deira, is older than 
England, and Yorkshire or Deira itself is younger than the smaller 
districts of which it is made up, Craven, Cleveland, Holderness, 
and others.’”? 

In the Teutonic countries of Western Europe this primitive type 
of social organization—the clan united by real or supposed ties of 
blood—is disclosed to us in the accounts given by classic histori- 
ans, in the old laws that are still preserved, and in customs and 
usages that are still found in force in a great number of districts. 
But when we subject the jural antiquities of other branches of the 
Indo-Germanic stem, and even of peoples outside of it, to exami- 
nation, it is seen that the Teutonic race is no exception. The 
villlage system of India, in both the Sanscrit and the Dravidian 
districts, the mzr in Russia and other Slavonic countries, the in- 
stitutions depicted in the old Brehon laws of the Irish Celts, and 
even the land tenure of the Mexican Aztecs, are plainly of the same 
type. Even among the classic peoples this form of organization 
prevailed in the earliest times, and the chief purpose of the codi- 
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fication of the laws, and the chief motive to the struggle between 
the aristocracies and the commons in all the ancient cities, seem to 
have been connected with its abolition. The nature of the Roman 
agrarian laws, at which Heyne and Niebuhr made such happy 
guesses, is substantially cleared up when we compare the land ten- 
ures of Rome with those of Anglo-Saxon England and Sanscrit 
India; and the same method makes clear to us the meaning and 
purpose of the much-disputed legislation of Lycurgus. 

The area occupied by the Teutonic clan was separated from that 
of its neighbors, by an area or strip of unreclaimed forest or pas- 
ture land called the mark or march (boundary’); from this fact the 
whole area is sometimes called the mark. The people of the mark 
are called the gemeinde or mark-genossenschaft in Old Saxon, 
words which point to the nature of their tenure of land, and to 
the blood relationship, (s¢hshi~,) supposed or real, that subsisted 
between their membership. 

The area occupied by one of these tribes was of course much 
larger than they would bring under cultivation. At first the Ger- 
manic tribes were a pastoral and hunting people; they probably 
had little or no part of their land under agriculture,—at most a 
bit of ground at their doors. When they passed to the agricul- 
tural stage the transition was very gradual; at first a small area 
was cut off from the pasture lands, was cultivated by the joint la- 
bor of the whole clan, and the crops distributed accordingly. 
Their taste for a migratory life, and the wasteful and exhaustive 
nature of their shallow tillage, combined to induce them continu- 
ally to change the area thus cultivated. They cut off a different 





3It seems to have been the point of honor to keep this debatable land an ex- 
tensive border, by driving off all strangers who squatted on it, and even by dis- 
possessing and exterminating unfriendly neighbors. 

The word march is still used in Ulster and Scotland to designate a boundary, 
and even the verb has this sense: “Our farm marched with his.” Were this a 
use proper to parishes, it might be supposed to derive from the old custom of 
perambulating the boundaries once in a number of years, which the first settlers 
of New England brought from the mother country, to some extent. Emerson 
speaks of it as having been done “this very year” in Concord. No doubt the 
usage is one of the survivals of the old times, when the marksmen went round 
sword in hand, 
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portion of the mark each year.‘ At the same time the subsistence 
of the family within the clan made itself felt in the matter of the 
usufruct, but not of the tenure of the land ; portions were assigned 
to these families to be held for the year in severalty, and cultivated 
with their own resources. Yet this cultivation was not conducted 
independently of the rest of the marksmen, as the nature of the 
assignment itself indicated. The custom of the mark fixed the 
nature of the tillage to be bestowed, as well as the amount of the 
share ; and the Mark-mote or village council met chiefly or simply 
to decide what those customs were. 
The development of peaceful habits and the progress of agri- 
cultural method, in spite of the restrictive influence of custom, 
seems to have made it worth while to confine agriculture to a fixed 
district and area of the mark, and to give up the migratory fash- 
ion of transferring the arable mark from place to place. At the 
same time a method of rotation of crops, called ‘‘ the three field 
system,’’ was adopted as a partial substitute for the benefits reaped 
from the older and ruder system. The arable mark was divided 
into three parts--sometimes long, narrow strips of land running 
alongside each other, and divided by a sort of earth-work fence, 
or bank. In other instances the different fields seem to have lain 
on different sides of the thorp or village, which was thus sur- 
rounded by two concentric rings, the outer or common mark left 
for pasturage, and called folk-land, because it was the property of 
the whole people in use as well as tenure; the inner or arable 
mark being the farm-land, and held in severalty by the single 
families as to the usufruct, but confessing by its conformity to 
fixed custom the superior ownership of the gemeninde or clan. 
Custom prescribed that one of the three fields should lie fallow 
every year, and thus form part of the pasture land grazed on in 





‘A Report made to the House of Commons in 1870, shows that Louder com- 
mon, an area of 1700 acres owned by the burgh of Louder in Scotland, is 
still held under the old custom of changing the arable mark from one part of 
the mark toanother. The change is made once in every five or seven years, and 
the various subdivisions are assigned to the burgesses by lot, But each of these 
burgesses owns in several a plot of ground called a “burgess acre,” in another 
part of the burgh. If he sells this he ceases to be a burgess and to haveany claim 
toashare of the common. This indicates an earlier division of part of the com- 
monable lands between the burgesses. 
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common. Every family’s share, therefore, lay in all three of the 
fields, and this they sowed and reaped as their neighbors did. 
On a fixed day in autumn all the artificial obstructions—stone 
heaps and the like—by which cattle had been kept out of the two 
fields under tillage, were completely removed, and the whole mark 
became what it had been in remote antiquity, common pasture 
land for the cattle of the clan. In some cases, where the mark 
included good meadow land, this also was divided up among the 
families to furnish hay for the winter’s use of their cattle.® 

The inmost kernel of the mark—always such socially, some- 
times locally and literally such-—was the ¢horp or dorf, in which 
the homes of the various families were built on both sides of a 
single street These stood a little apart from each other. To 
Roman eyes it seemed as if they disliked to have too close neigh- 
bors, or were afraid of fires (Zacit? Germania, cap. 16). But 
around every house, room must be found for cattle-byres, swine- 
pens, rick-yards, and barns; and the presence of these made the 
danger of a conflagration doubly great. 

In the thorp there was no common ownership. In the outer 
or common mark, we have pure community ; in the thorp itself, 
pure immunity ; in the arable mark, a compromise between the 
two. In the thorp every free man’s house was his own castle, and 
all—children, wives, slaves, etc.—who were within his gates, were 
subject to his patria potestas without any legal reservation. Out- 
side it he was everywhere subject to his peers, and submitted to 
the will of the majority—a will that had crystallized into minute 
and rigid customs, that even the majority dared not call in ques- 
tion. Within his 4of, or court, or manor, everything living and 
dead was at his absolute disposal; ‘‘ within his pale (septum) 
neither public nor communal officer could enter otherwise than 
with his sanction.’’ ‘‘These two distinct aspects of the early 
Teutonic freeman as a Jord and as a commoner united in the same 
person. . . . should not be lost sight of. In them are united the 





5Prof. Nasse, of Bonn, who has studied the history of the English mark with 
the same care and thoroughness that Von Maurer has expended upon that of 
Germany, is of the opinion that this three-field system was an exotic in Eng- 
land, and was brought thither from a part of the Continent, where the rainfall is 
less heavy. In the centuries when agriculture was rude and undeveioped 
grass farming must have been far more remunerative, 
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two salient characteristics of the Teutonic race, its spirit of indi- 
viduality, and its spirit of association.’’® 

It is in this inmost circle of the social life of the clan—in the 
thorp itself—-that the family instinct has made most headway 
against communistic methods and usages. Here he gathered the 
cattle which he grazed in the common pastures ; here he garnered 
the wheat that was reaped from the allotment of arable land that 
belonged to the family whose head he was. Here he stored 
away such provision for his cattle’s winter fodder as he wasable to 
secure, but commonly he was forced to kill and salt down a very 
considerable number of them—more than he liked to get rid of 
—for want of sufficient hay. The houses of the thorp in the mi- 
gratory period must have been wretched temporary affairs, built 
of whatever came to hand. No doubt their improvement in cost 
and comfort helped to confine the arable mark to a fixed location, 
and to break down the innate preference for a vagabond life. 

We have hitherto spoken as if perfect democratic equality ex- 
isted between the various families and freemen within the Teu- 
tonic mark, such as still exists in some of the rural cantons of 
Switzerland, and has long survived the early communism, with 
which it was once associated. But at an early date the distribution 
of shares in the arable mark ceased to be an equal one. Even 
Tacitus speaks of the allotments being made in Germany “ ac- 
cording to dignity.’’ ‘The customary method of social procedure 
is one that constantly tends to the aggrandizement of some few 
at the expense of the rest. If a family have been for one or two 
generations distinguished by some special gift or aptitude—as 
sacred singers, or wise rulers, or valiant soldiers—the exercise of 
those gifts becomes asort of prescriptive right secured to them by 
public opinion. The class or profession is transformed more or 
less thoroughly into a caste, to which birth alone gives entrance. 
In the mark every freeman or ceor/ was at first eligible to the gen- 
eralship, the magistracy, the priesthood, or any other office; in 
theory he long continued to be so. But in practice the range of 
choice was gradually narrowed to a few families, and then fell to 
the paterfamilias of one, who became the military, or civil, or 
spiritual head of the mark. Even when the form of election was 








‘Cobden Club Essays on Systems of Land Tenure. (R, B. Monier on “ Prus- 
sian Agrarian Legislation,” p, 281.) 
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preserved, as it still is in the case of the English Kings, the elec- 
tion of the hereditary claimant became a thing of-course. 

This transition from equality to inequality most probably pre- 
ceded the transition from the isolation to the union of the marks. 
In the simplest form of the clan, its hand is against all the world, 
and the world’s hand against it. It keeps its boundary clear of 
neighbors by fire and sword. Every freeman within its limits isas 
good as every other; the most absulute democracy exists in the 
management of its affairs, and all questions are settled in the free 
assembly of the whole people in the markgemot. A Ruler for 
peace and a Ruler for war are chosen, but are obeyed in so far as 
they inspire the confidence of the marksmen. As these marks 
gather by aggregation into still larger unities, they transfer the 
methods of the mark to the hundred, the shire, the Kingdom. The 
shire-moot and the witena-gemot are in theory the assemblage 
of all the freemen of the shire and kingdom respectively. But 
such assemblages have only become possible, because the old 
equality of all churls or freemen has become a thing of theory 
merely,—because there have arisen in those little groups men of 
such social weight and influence, that their decision will carry 
with it the suffrages of their neighbors. The common man can- 
not attend distant meetings ; when he gets there he finds himself 
a nobody in the great assemblage. The ca/dormen, (elders, 
afterwards contracted into ear/s) take the place of the repre- 
sentatives of their ceorls or churls. In this way the shire- 
moot grew out of the markmotes and eclipsed them, taking 
their place as political units; then the witenagemot grew out of and 
eclipsed the shire-moots, and became the sole political assembly. 
In theory it embraced the whole people, not by accredited repre- 
sentatives, but in their own persons. Its successor to this day 
styles itself «‘ the Commons of England in Parliament assembled.” 
In the preamble of laws, and in the chronicles, the action of the 
witenagemot is described as if every freeman in the kingdom had 
assisted at its sessions.’ 

The only traces of the shire-moot in our days outside of Switzer- 
land, is in the show of hands on an English election day, to be 
followed by a poll, if the minority are not satisfied. The mark- 
mote,—which was probably once the ruling power in every Scan- 





7Freeman’s Morman Conquest. I. 590-3. 
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dinavian and Teutonic country—has left no trace of itself, unless 
it be, as Mr. Freeman thinks, in the English parish vestry. But 
if the mark ceased to play its part as a political unit, its industrial 
importance was in no sense diminished. Its customary method 
of agriculture still prevailed ; its system of land tenure was that 
universally recognized. Under the Saxon Kings, indeed, allodial 
tenures were created for individual courtiers, and pieces of the 
common lands to be thus held were cut off by royal grants, ap 
proved by the witenagemot. In theory this last had succeeded 
to all the rights of the several mark-motes, and could therefore 
dispose of their holdings; but good care was taken to confine the 
exercise of this right to grants of waste lands, which the marks- 
men held by the loosest tenure, and could give up with the slight- 
est sense of loss. During this period society was putting on a 
more thoroughly feudal shape. The earls were coming more and 


_more into recognition as the natural heads of society ; the ceorls 


were taking their places as their adherents and followers. The 
land, though practically in the hands of the whole clan, was in 
some sense looked upon as the estate or manor of the earl, and his 
house, the manor house par excellence, predominated all others in 
the thorp. They were his men, some were his ‘‘ loaf eaters’’ as he 
was their loaf-giver, (A/aford, lord.) Others were free churls in a 
position of feudal inferiority. Every man must be a lord or have 
alord. Service became a point of honor ; the style of the inferior 
was gradually changed from comrade to servant (¢hegn, thane). 
Then the same ideas extended to the whole kingdom; the king’s 
immediate servants were ennobled by their position, with no 
claim of blood ; they began to push out and supplant the old aris- 
tocracy, who had grown up from local eminence. 

The Norman conquest completed the feudalization of England, 
and the subjection of her agricultural class to the gentry and no- 
bility. Whatever had remained of the old Democratic independ- 
ence, was at least thrust out of sight of the new masters. A ma- 
jority of the people were reduced to the status of villeins—a 
villenage very little above slavery; and the rest of the farming 
population were but tenants. The lord of the manor was now 
doubly the lord, but he took no steps to break up the existing 
system of cultivation. The lands of the mark still lay in the three 
districts—the common pasturage or folkland, the ploughed land 
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or bookland, and the homesteads of the thorp. The three fields 
of the second lay fallow and were tilled in the old routine. The 
domestic lands of the lord occupied a very considerable share of 
the arable mark, and were cultivated by the villeins, whose ser- 
vice was required in the form of so many days’ work of a man, or 
of ahorse and aman. On these terms they obtained the right to 
cultivate other portions of the arable mark for themselves, it being 
cheaper for the lords to let them feed themselves than to supply 
them out of the manor granaries. In the course of time the lord 
was quite willing to accept a money or grain payment in com- 
mutation of their personal services. ‘Lhis would arise, perhaps 
from his having more villeins on his lands than their culture 
needed, while they could find work elsewhere. Experience soon 
showed that the worth of a man’s work when done for himself, 
is considerably more than when he works under constraint ; it paid 
to let their time to the villeins, and when they were able to buy 
their freedom, to take them as tenants. There were numerous 
transitional stages in the progress of freedom; the same man 
would be part villein rendering service, part villein buying his 
time, and part tenant paying a fixed rent for land beyond the pal- 
try area that the lord allowed his villeins. The general drift was 
away from bondage to independence and competence. The 
Anglo-Saxon race, that had seemed doomed to die of laziness and 
hoggishness under its native kings, displayed a wonderful amount 
of grit and pluck under the Norman. Freedom stimulated industry; 
agricultural methods were improved; labor rose in money price, 
and the lords of the manor wished to revoke the exchange they 
had made of labor services for money. But the arrangement was 
already a matter of custom, and Wat Tyler’s rebellion was the effect- 
ual answer to the Norman’s demand.* They would doubtless have 
liked to raise the rate of money payment and the rents, but the 
roll or copy preserved in the manor court showed what the custo- 
mary rate was, and behind that the landlord dared not go. The 
custom by which the poor man’s rent was fixed was as valid as the 





8Prof. Thorold Rogers: A History of Agriculture and Prices in England, 
(1259—1793): Oxford, 1866. “I cannot account for the outbreak on any other 
ground, than that of an attempt on the part of the tenants to vindicate their right 
to pecuniary compensation against a threatened invasion of the custom,” 
Vol. I., p. 81. 
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custom by which the rich man’s land was held.* The copy-holder 
could not be imposed upon ; he had in truth a freehold of his land, 
with a fixed rent-charge upon it. The rent he paid was counted 
high enough when his lease was given ; if it was too low now, that 
was his gain. He went on saving in consequence, and when his 
lord was needy and wanted ready money, some old stocking-foot 
contained the price of acres, out of which hard work had won it. 
Villeins were growing into copyholders, and copyholders into 
freeholders, all over England. 

But the communism of the mark was not to last forever. It 
was a maxim of the Roman law that obtained universal currency in 
Western Europe, emo in communime potest invitus detineri. The 
English aristocracy were far-sighted enough to discern the advan- 
tages that would come with freer scope to individual effort in 
farming. The three-field system was clearly behind the knowl- 
edge that the times possessed. Besides, the mark was clearly 
gaining on the manor; every change was taking the land out 
of the rich man’s hands, and putting it into those of his poorer 
partners. Unless he was to be quietly and steadily rooted out of 
the land, he must break those steady ranks, who fought under 
the banner of custom, and won every fight. 

The first step toward breaking up the existing marks was the 
famous statute of Merton, passed in the twentieth year of Henry 
III., the first of the English ‘‘ Inclosure Bills.’’ It gave the lords 
of the manor the right to inclose any part of the commonable 
land that was not needed to afford pasture to the freeholders of 
the manor. It was at once acted on, and roused popular opposi- 
tion; in some places the people tore down the hedges and ditches 
by night, in others they brought suit before the judges of assize 
for insufficiency of pasture, as the statute provided. But the law 
in that age was all on the side of the rich and the strong. One 
righteous modification was introduced into the statute ; the judges 
were authorized to protect existing rights to the use of common 





*Even in Sir Edward Coke’s time it was still possible to say, as he does, of 
this class: “Now copyholders stand upon sure ground; now they weigh not 
their lord’s displeasure ; they shake not at every blast of wind; only having an 
especial care of the main chance, namely, to perform exactly what services their 


tenure doth exact—then let lord frown, the copyholder cares not, knowing him- 
self safe,” 
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lands, even when those who posses.ed them were not freeholders 
in the manor. 

Then came, in the sixteenth century, the inclosure of the de- 
mesne lands from the rest of the arable mark, and the final break- 
ing up of the old system of joint husbandry in all but a few locali- 
ties. This change must have come at some time, and only the 
nicest adjustment of existing interests could have prevented its 
being the occasion of gross injustice. As it is, the thing was done 
in the interest of a single class and by their agents, while the civil 
authorities were on their side throughout. The tenants were 
forced to throw up their holdings, because their mixed system of 
stock and grain farming was no longer possible. The small free- 
holders were thrust out of their fields after they had been robbed 
of theircommons. They were ‘‘ got rid of by force or fraud, or 
tired out by repeated injuries into parting with their property”’ 
(Sir Thomas More). 


‘In the most favorable cases the withdrawal of one-half or one- 
third from the commonable arable land of a township—such half 
or third portion consisting in many cases of small parcels in- 
termixed with those of the commoners—must have rendered 
further common cultivation impossible, and thereby com- 
pelled the freeholders and copyholders to part with their 
land and their common rights on any terms. That in 
less favorable cases the lords of the manor did not look 
very closely into the rights of their tenants, and that instead 
of an equitable repartition of land between the two classes, the 
result was a general consolidation of tenants’ land with domestic 
land, and the creation of large inclosed farms, with the conse- 
quent wholesale destruction of agricultural communities or town- 
ships, is well known to every reader of history. That the result 
of the newly acquired liberty of agricultural operations was to 
increase sheep-farming, is equally well known ; but the two facts 
are brought into immediate connection with each other, without 
reference to the primary fact which governs the two, viz: not the 
enclosure of arable land as such, but of commonable arable land. 
The immediate increase in stock, apparently without any diminu- 
tion in the amount of corn grown,......was the result of the natural 
improvement in agriculture, caused by the change from ‘cham- 
pion’ to ‘several,’ which enabled more produce to be got out of 
the land with less labor.’’” 

All England rang with the cries of the yoeman class, who had 


proved and were yet to prove themselves the strength of the 





Morier “bi supra, pp. 321-2. 
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nation. The Protector Somerset was forced to appoint a Royal 
Commission to inquire into these complaints and suggest reme- 
dies. ‘The Commission found the facts even worse than the re- 
port of them; but they could suggest no effectual remedy. The 
poor tillers of the soil were driven from the land which they and 
their fathers had reclaimed, to fill the meaner streets and lanes of 
the towns and cities. ‘‘ Sturdy beggars’’ multiplied beyond pre- 
cedent in spite of the efforts to force them to take to some honest 
work. The pauperized and dangerous classes made their first 
appearance in English history under the Tudors. The most per- 
plexing problem of English statesmanship thus dates from this 
wholesale spoliation of the poor and confiscation of their patri- 
mony. It has been said that the suppression of the monasteries, 
where the poor once found relief and comfort, was the cause of 
this; but there is no evidence that the medizval monasteries 
made a practice of dispensing alms or material assistance of any 
kind ; rather very much evidence to the contrary. The monks 
rather competed with the poor for such alms as were to be had, 
and the yearly dole of an ordinary castle probably surpassed that 
of the richest abbey in England. The abolition of the ecclesi- 
astical endowments at the Reformation had only an indirect 
effect. ‘*A pamphlet of 1546 complains that the new owners of 
church property generally declared the ancient rights of the 
copyholders forfeited. They were compelled either to relinquish 
their holding, or accept leases for a short period.’’"" But the 
church lands were only an extreme instance of what was going on 
everywhere. The old Norman aristocracy, upon whom long years 
of possession had stamped a sense of a relation and a consequent 
duty to the people and the land, had passed away. The upstart 
nobility created by the Tudors to fill their places, had, like all 
parvenu landlords, no sense of anything but ownership and 
rights. They earned the hatred of the people, as landlords of 
their kind always did, and do to this day. As even Mr. Mill 
admitted, the sale of Irish land to new owners in the Encumbered 
Estates Court, showed that there was a worse sort of landlords 
than the debt-burdened, non-improving class—to wit, grasping 
landlords. 





"Prof. Nasse, quoted by Cliffe Leslie in Land Systems of Ireland, England and 
the Continent, p. 213. 
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The process of inclosure has been going on in England ever 
since; since the beginning of last century one-seventh of the 
land south of the Scottish border has been taken in, without 
compensation to those whose rights, though something less than 
ownership, yet reach back to time immemorial. In many cases 
the work has been carried on with the nation’s money, loaned to 
the landlords at low rates of interest. ‘The common people have 
been gradually and steadily stripped of all hold on the land, and 
it has gathered century by century into the hands of an ever 
smaller number of owners. ‘‘ Every grade of the rural population 
has sunk; the landed yoemanry are almost gone; the tenant- 
farmers have lost their ancient independence and interest in the 
soil ; the laborers have lost their separate cottages and plots of 
ground, and their share in a common fund of land; and whereas 
all these grades were once rising, the prospect of the landed 
yeomanry is now one of total extinction ; that of the tenant-farmers, 
increasing insecurity (Laird’s English Agriculture, p. 505) ; that 
of the agricultural laborer, to find the distance between his own 
grade and the one above him wider and more impassable than 
ever, while the condition of his own grade is scarcely above that 
of the brutes. Once, from the meanest peasant to the greatest 
noble, all had land, and he who had least might hope for more ; 
now there is being taken away from him who has little, even that 
which he has—his cottage, nay, his separate room. Once there 
was an ascending movement from the lowest grade to the highest ; 
now there is a descending movement in every grade below the 
highest. Once the agricultural class had a political representa- 
tion, and a voice in legislation which they dared to raise against 
the landed gentry and nobility; now the latter have the supreme 
command at once of the soil and of the suffrages of its cultivators.’’” 

But this wholesale confiscation by inclosure has not been able 
to wipe all traces of the mark off the face of England. Usages 
and customs still perpetuate it in every quarter. It is as hard to 
destroy the traces of an extinct institution as for the murderer to 
hide the remains of what was a man. And justas we never realize 
what a bulky, weighty object a man—living or dead—is, till we 
make that experiment, so it is only the attempted destruction of 





WCliffe Leslie, #67 supra, p, 184. 
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an institution that enables us to see how deeply rooted it was in 
the life of the people. 

Mr. W. Marshall, who wrote very largely on English agricul- 
ture between 1770 and 1820, traces the remains of the mark sys- 
tem as actually existing in many districts. He tells us that in 
almost all parts of the country, in the midland and eastern coun- 
ties particularly, but also in the west, in Wiltshire for example— 
in the south, as in Surrey—in the north, as in Yorkshire—there 
were in his day extensive open and commonable fields. Out of 
316 parishes in Northamptonshire, 89 were in this condition ; 
more than 100 in Oxfordshire ; about 50,000 acres in Warwick- 
shire; in Berkshire, half the county; more than half of Wilt- 
shire; in Huntingdonshire, out of a total area of 240,000 acres, 
130,000 were commonable meadows, commons and common 
fields. The old banks that divided the three fields are still visi- 
ble; though not more than three yards wide, they sometimes 
contain as much as eighty acres of the soil. One such mark lies 
on the line of the railroad that runs from Oxford to Cambridge, 
and its banks are visible just after you leave the former city. The 
growth of London on the Surrey side was long impeded by the 
obstacles that these old mark tenures presented to the transfer of 
land. 

Mr. Marshall was what Carlyle calls a credible person with eyes ; 
he saw more in the land than its chemical adaptation to this or- 
that crop. He had an insight into the agricultural importance of 
the character of the tie that binds the cultivator to the soil. With 
nothing but the survivals of old English usage to work from, he 
reconstructed with surprising accuracy the picture of the past of 
English farming, anticipating the labors of the German scholars, 
Von Maurer and Nasse, who have painfully gathered up from 
charters, rolls, chronicles and laws, the nature of the mark. He 
saw the clue to matters that puzzled the lawyers of his day ; for it 
was not till 182— that John Allen, in his ‘‘ Origin and Growth of 
the Royal Prerogative,” got the first clue to the matter, and ex- 
plained the true meaning of fo/k/and, which had furnished much 
matter for not very accurate speculation. Mr. Marshall says: 


“A few centuries ago nearly the whole of the lands of Eng- 
land lay in an open and more or less commonable state. Each 
parish or township—at least in the more central and northern dis- 
tricts—comprised different descriptions of land ; having been sub- 
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jected, during successive ages, to specified modes of occupancy, 
under ancient and strict regulations, which time had converted 
into law Each parish or township was considered as one 
common farm, though the tenantry were numerous. Round the 
villages in which the tenants resided lay a few small enclosures, 
or grass yards, for rearing calves, and a baiting and nursery 
ground for other farm stock. This was the common farmstead 
or homestall, which was generally placed as near the center of the 
more cultivated lands of the parish or township as water and 
shelter would permit. Round the homestall lay a suite of arable 
fields (including the deepest and soundest of the lower grounds, 
situated out of water’s way) for raising corn and pulse, as well as 
to produce fodder and litter for cattle and horses in the winter 
season. And in the lowest situation, as in the water-formed base 
of a varied valley, or in swampy dips shooting up among the 
arable lands, lay an extent of meadow grounds, or ‘ings,’ to afford a 
supply of hay for cows and working-stock, in the winter and spring 
months. On the outskirts of the arable lands, where the soil is 
adapted to the pasturage of cattle, or in the springy slopes of hills 
less adapted to cultivation, or in the fenny bases of valleys, which 
were too wet, or gravelly water-formed lands, which were too 
dry to produce an annual supply of hay with sufficient certainty— 
one or more stinted pastures or ‘hams’ were laid out for milking 
cows, working cattle or other stock which required superior pas- 
turage in summer; while the bleakest, worst-soiled and most dis- 
tant lands of the township were left in their native wild state, for 
timber and fuel, and for a common pasture or suite of pastures for 
the more ordinary stock of the townships......without any 
other stint or restriction than what the arable and meadow lands 
indirectly gave every joint-tenant or occupier of the townships, 
having the nominal privilege of keeping as much live stock on 
these lands in summer, as the appropriated lands he occupied 
would maintain in winter. 

‘«The appropriated lands of each township were laid out with 
equal good sense and propriety, that each occupier might have 
his proportionate share of lands of different quarters, and lying in 
different situations; the arable lands more particularly were di- 
vided into numerous parcels, of sizes doubtless according to the 
size of the given township and the number and rank of the occu- 
piers. And that the whole might be subjected to one plan of 
management, and be conducted as one common farm, the ara- 
ble lands were moreover divided into compartments or ‘ fields’ 
of nearly equal size, and generally three in number, to receive in 
constant rotation the triennial succession of fallow, wheat or rye, 
and spring crops, as barley, oats, beans and peas ; thus adopting 
and promoting a system of husbandry which, however improper 
it is become in these enlightened days, was well adapted to the 
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state of ignorance and vassalage of feudal times, when each parish 
and township had its sole proprietor, the occupiers being at once 
his tenants and his soldiers, or meaner vassals. The lands were 
in course liable to be more or less deserted by their occupiers, and 
left to the feebleness of the young, the aged and the weaker sex. 
But the whole township being in this manner thrown into one sys- 
tem, the care and management of the live stock, at least, would be 
easier and better than they would have been under any other ar- 
rangement.”’ 


Sir Walter Scott, visiting the Orkney and Shetland islands, in 
company with the Commissioners of Light-houses, found very 
strongly defined traces of the mark system, and used this knowl. 
edge in Zhe Pirate: ‘‘ Districts of ground are in many instances 
understood to belong to townships or communities, possessing 
what may be arable by patches, and what is moor as a commonty 
pro indiviso.’’ But the original settlers were not Germans, but 
Scandinavians, and the fact thus indicated, that this northern 
branch of the race once practiced this form of limited communism, 
has been substantiated by Scandinavian antiquarians. 

It is not surprising to find that the first settlers of New England 
transferred the mark system of land tenure to the New World. 
They came very largely from those Midland shires, in which Mar- 
shall found the old customs especially prevalent. The New Eng- 
land townships were formed each by a company of freemen, who 
obtained in their corporate capacity a grant of land from the 
General Court. Of the tract thus secured, a large part remained 
as pasture and woodland, common to all the proprietors. The 
rest was divided into allotments, each family receiving a house and 
lot of fifteen or twenty acres, a meadow lot, and, if bog iron ore 
were found, a mining lot. In this modification of the mark, the 
thorp and the book-land are united, and the usufruct in several is 
extended so far as to give up all tillage in common and all com- 
monable fields. The proprietors had the right to grant or refuse 
commonage in timber to new settlers according to their pleasure. 
This transformed them into a sort of aristocracy, with seignorial 
tights, as in Europe. The power of inclosing the common lands 
came, of course, comparatively early, and seems to have been a 
rapid one. Yet Mr. Emerson, in his address before the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural Association (1858), says: ‘‘ Concord is now 
one of the oldest towns in the country—far on now in its third 
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century. The select-men have once in five years perambulated 
its bounds, and yet in this year a very large quantity of land has 
been discovered and added to the agricultural land, and without 
a murmur or complaint from any neighbor.’’ 

These facts are not of merely antiquarian interest. They have 
a bearing on many of the most important controversies in regard 
to the methods and the tendencies of social movement. To take 
but three of these : 

(1) They present communism in its true light, as the adjunct 
of a low and imperfect civilization. The stern experience 
of the past refutes the fanciful pictures that modern theorists 
have given us of a state of society in which the interests 
of the individual and of the community should be identified. 
The abolition of such a state, the setting into motion of a set of 
motives that it leaves dormant, the removal of the useless restric- 
tions that it imposes, were found absolutely necessary to the pro- 
gress ofthe race. If men were to use their powers to the best pur- 
pose, if the human mind was to be effectively exercised in making 
work effective, if the earth was to bring forth according to the full 
capacity of the soil, then communism must cease. To restore it 
now, would be to carry back the race by a thousand years of its 
dear-bought past, not to carry it forward to any golden age. 

At the same time, in this case as in every like case, we find that 
it is the instinct of the family, and not the selfishness of the indi- 
vidual, that broke up communism. It was not the base tendency 
of mankind to fly off from each other into isolation, but the 
nobler tendency to gather men closely into those unions which 
are directly founded in the constitution of human nature and are 
part of the permanent, divinely established order of human life. 
So long as the mark was largest social unit, 7. ¢., so long as it was 
the form that the State bore, it held its own against the house- 
hold. But when the nation took the broader and more fitting 
form of the kingdom, the vitality of the mark at once declined. 
It was no longer the institution of rights (the state) ; it had long 
ceased to be the institution of the affections (the family) ; it was 
at most an empty shell from which the life had departed. It fell 
because it had no longer the firm foundation of human relation- 
ship to rest on—because no man felt the inspiration of duty and 
the enthusiasm of self-sacrifice in contending for it. Patriotism 
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had taken a larger range, and the merely material interests of man- 
kind furnish no foundation for a lasting union among men. 

(2) We learn from this history that the process by which the 
American nation grew into a united and homogeneous whole, is 
exactly that by which the growth and unity of other nations was 
achieved. Settlements and townships aggregated into colonies ; 
colonies grew up into states; states united to form the nation. 
Each of these political units in its turn formed the State, in the true 
sense of that word ; each in turn was the institution of rights. 
And with the growth of each larger unity, the lesser ones have 
lost in power and vitality. They have ceased to be any more than 
municipalities, where they once were political bodies. The 
attempts made by the U.S. Constitution to preserve the latter 
character to the states has been a failure. It was against the 
nature of the great historical drifts, that the past discloses to us as 
having the silent, irresistible force of laws. 

Sentiment may bewail the fact, but the souvenirs of a colonial 
past cannot hold their own against the national present. The 
popular instinct of appeal to the national conscience and wisdom 
is too strong to be resisted. All signs point one way, and it may 
be that the child is born who will see our state legislatures go the 
road that the shire-moots of our forefathers went. The political 
movement which was led by Jefferson, and which held its own 
against all enemies for sixty years, was, with all its show of demo- 
cracy and liberality, a re-action against the real tendency of Ameri- 
can history. It was an effort to perpetuate a dead past, nota move- 
ment towards a better future. Its alliance with the slave-holders, its 
antagonism to popular education, its eighteenth century doctrinaire 
prosing, were all in keeping with its true nature. It will never 
again, or never for any long period, sit in the seat of power in 
this country. The nationalist spirit has been aroused in the peo- 
ple, and to all other teaching they are deaf. 

(3) The theory of the origin of rent, which that clever old Jew- 
ish stock-broker David Ricardo elaborated, is seen to be utterly 
without historical foundation. Ricardo assumed that from the 
first there had been a market for land, and that land had been 
bought and sold, leased and rented in the market, like any other 
commodity, and its price fixed by the competition for its posses- 
sion. We now know that until a comparatively recent date there 
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was no such market, and the rate of rent was fixed by custom, 
not by competition ; that the tenant was construed even in law, 
as having a claim to live by the land, and the landlord as having 
no right to advance the rate of rent, whether paid in labor, in 
kind or in money. 

Transactions of this kind took place, in theory at least, only 
between members of the same sibship or kindred. To take from 
a fellow marksman the highest price that could be exacted, was a 
proceeding contrary to all notions of equity. The old notion of 
the clan as a family, as the institution of the affections, clung to the 
mark and the manor as a practical, half-conscious rule of action, 
long after it had been forgotten as a conscious theory. 

Only in the rare cases where the transaction took place between 
the outcast member of one group and the entire body or some sin- 
gle member of another, was it allowable to drive a hard bargain for 
the rent of land, such a bargain as was allowable when movable 
articles were sold on the patch of neutral ground, when members 
of different marks met at stated times for merchandize. Sucha 
rent might be called rack rent, because it was the uttermost that 
the man could pay ; but it lacked an essential feature of modern 
rack rents; it was not fixed by competition in open market; not 
until the comparatively recent period when customaiy tenure 
gave way, and competition for land actually arose, was there 
what we would call rent. Even now a very considerable part of 
England is held at customary tenure, and the manor leet courts 
still sit to ascertain whether the due feudal services have been 
rendered by the tenant. English scholars are not slow to confess 
this fact and its bearings on political economy. Prof. Thorold 
Rogers repudiates Ricardo, as does the Economist; while Mr. Mill, 
Prof. Cairnes and the JVa¢ion still uphold his thrice-exploded 
theory as the corner-stone of economic science. 


Rost. ELtis THOMPSON. 
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WHY HANNIBAL DID NOT MARCH ON ROME. 





E are indebted for many of our mistaken ideas in regard 
to Greek and Roman history, to the practice of the later 
Roman schoolmasters of giving out certain episodes or certain 
heroes as subjects for rhetorical essays on the part of the students. 
Naturally, rhetorical effectiveness, and not historical accuracy, 
was the object sought ; but the mischief which has resulted in our 
misapprehension of the bearing of events, even where the events 
themselves have been left untouched, is much greater than is 
often appreciated. We are gradually, it is to be hoped, getting 
juster views of ancient history. Grote and Mommsen, not to 
mention others, are a great advance upon Mitford and Rollin, 
and we are learning that the advice to Sulla, to enjoy good rest 
of nights, so freely tendered in school-boy compositions,’ is per- 
haps not the advice he would have done best to follow. 

The omission of Hannibal to march on Rome, after the battle 
of Thrasymene, or of Cannae, has felt the effect of this influence, 
though it, perhaps, can hardly be said to be one of those points 
of history, in which our failure fully to comprehend springs from 
our too credulous attendance upon Roman schoolmasters. Those 
who believe that Hannibal committed a blunder in apparently 
neglecting to reap the fruit of his wonderful victories, have the 
support of almost all the historians, and even, it is said, of one of 
the ablest officers of Hannibal himself. And yet, if Maharbal 
ever did say after Cannae, that Hannibal knew how to win vic- 
tories, but not how to use them—and it may be doubted—I think 
it can be shown that the remark merely proves—apart from a 
taste for epigram—that that brilliant cavalry officer lacked the 
far-seeing and comprehensive vision which distinguishes the great 
military genius from the good general; an estimate that is sup- 
ported by the fact that we do not find him entrusted, like Hasdru- 
bal, with any important independent command in Italy. It isa 
long step from a good corps commander to a great leader and di- 
rector of armies, 

In order clearly to understand Hannibal’s aims, and the means 
by which he proposed attaining them, it is necessary to consider 





1See Juvenal, Sat. I., 15. 
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the circumstances in which he was placed in relation to the home 
government, and the states in Europe from which he might ex- 
pect aid in his struggle with Rome. 

Carthage assuredly merits the distinction of more completely 
squandering and abusing the goods the gods had given her than 
any state in history. Distinguished ability in the field or the 
council was the unfailing signal for wretched intrigues and _jeal- 
ousies; the governing body was always ready to sacrifice the 
plainest and most profound interests of the state for the gratifica- 
tion of petty personal spite. The government was in the hands 
of an oligarchy, bound together by the ties of family relationship, 
and resented any effort to correct its abuses, or any renown 
gained by an attempt to evade its stupidity by independent ac- 
tion. Hamilcar, Hannibal’s father, had sustained himself in 
Sicily with little or no assistance from home, and that he proposed 
carrying on his warfare against Rome as independently of the 
Carthaginian government as possible, is shown by his beginning his 
arrangements, so ably continued by his son-in law Hasdrubal and 
by Hannibal, in a remote country, where he could afford to diso- 
bey at his leisure the commands of the oligarchy that misruled 
Carthage ; an oligarchy that expected its officers to perform im- 
possible feats of arms, without men, money or materials from home, 
it would seem, and then crucified them if they failed. 

It was in Spain, then, that all the preparations were made. 
Hannibal only ventured to hope the government would support 
him when he should have won a series of victories, and proved 
that it was possible for him, if seconded energetically, to vanquish 
Rome. He did not expect or ask for aid of any sort before 
Thrasymene and Cannae, and he certainly did not hope, with 80,- 
ooo men, to conquer a power that had lately put a quarter of a 
million of men into the field. 

The second and perhaps the main point in Hannibal’s scheme, 
was the hope of a general rising against Rome on the part of the 
Italian communities, as soon as he had shown that it was safe for 
them to revolt. It was with this object that, while the Roman 
prisoners whom he took were sold into slavery, the citizens of the 
Italian cities were invariably sent home without ransom. But 
Hannibal was born too soon, or too late; the object was only 
partially attained, and this was perhaps the bitterest disappoint- 
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ment he endured. It is true, that after Cannz the confederation 
began to break up. Capua, and some other less important cities, 
together with most of the lower Italian cities, sided with 
Hannibal, and yet all the Greek cities, moved, doubtless, by 
long-standing and traditional hatred of the Phoenicians, and, as 
was natural, the Roman colonies, refused to be seduced. This 
refusal was, of course, made use of in Carthage by the peace 
party—many members of it in direct sympathy with Rome—and 
was successfully employed as an argument against sending him an 
adequate supply of material and the sorely needed reinforcements. 
What yet another Cannae might have done towards shaking the 
confederacy is perhaps idle to conjecture. The last supreme effort, 
which decides history, and is a test of worthy nationality, it was 
not in Carthage to make. 

How far Hannibal allowed himself to be deceived in relying on 
an uprising of the Italian cities, it is almost impossible to deter- 
mine. In nearly every city there were two parties—as indeed 
there were in Carthage—the Roman and the anti-Roman, and each 
was loud in its protestations. It was exceedingly difficult for 
Hannibal to determine, except by actual experiment, how strong 
the opposition was. He found, to his cost, that the Roman party 
was stronger at Carthage than his own following. It was not 
strange, then, that it should be stronger also in Italy. 

The third point in the scheme was the hoped for co-operation 
on the part of Philip V., of Macedonia. Had Philip been either 
an abler ora less able man than he was, Hannibal might have suc- 
ceeded in bringing about a general Hellenic war against Rome. 
But he was too able to suffer himself easily to be controlled by a 
greater man, and he was not keen-sighted enough to strike until 
the blow was useless. He was listless when he should have been 
active, and restless when he should have waited. Capable of re- 
markable and persistent energy, when one reflects on his position 
and education, he showed neither energy nor persistence, until the 
one became useless and the other folly. 

Philip indeed did make some faint efforts to join Hannibal. 
He entered into a treaty with him and began the construction 
of a fleet to convey his troops to Italy. But he was seized with 
a sudden fear of the Roman fleet ; the arrival of a division of the 
Roman army in Epirus furnished him with the excuse for inac- 
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tivity which he was perhaps seeking, and Hannibal soon dis- 
covered how useless it was to look to Macedonia for aid. Philip 
did not or would not understand that the headship of Greece, 
which was the object of his own personal ambition, was to be 
fought for and gained in Latium, or, at the most, in Italy. The 
Greeks of that time, and not of that time only, it may be said, 
were much more apt for internal quarrels and wars than for 
united national effort. And the Romans were not slow in tak- 
ing advantage of this tendency, nor did their agent find any 
difficulty in stirring up a war against Philip, headed by the 
Etolians, which kept him occupied at home. And so this hope 
also failed Hannibal. 

The objects which Hannibal hoped to gain by his success in 
Italy were, then, these three ; the silencing of the peace party 
in Carthage, and consequent energetic and effective support from 
home ; the rising against Rome of the Greek and Italian commu- 
nities in Italy, and a general national Hellenic war against Rome, 
headed by Philip. His army was but a means to the securing of these 
ends, without which he could hardly have expected to conquer 
Rome. Dr. Arnold’,indeed, says that Hannibal was supported by 
the zealous exertions of Carthage, and that he ‘‘had been making 
his preparations for his intended expedition in a manner which 
showed not only that he was sure of the support of his own gov- 
ernment, but that he was able to dispose at his pleasure of all the 
military resources of Carthage.’’ He was nominally commander 
of all the Carthaginian forces, it istrue. But he was elected to 
that position by the officers in Spain, and the manner of his 
preparation for his expedition, it seems to me, shows precisely 
the reverse of what Dr. Arnold says. He knew from his father’s 
experience, if not from his lips, how self-sustaining the expedi- 
tion must be, and the army was levied in the first instance, 
equipped and maintained, without making a single appeal to the 
home government for money or support, entirely from the re- 
sources at hand in Spain. How zealous was the support he 
received from his government is shown in its answer to his request 
for reinforcements after Cannae, ‘‘ that he needed no help, inas- 
much as he was really victor.”’ 

How Hannibal’s objects failed, I have shown. It only remains 





2History of Rome, vol, iii.; ch. xliii. 
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to consider how far his army was ina position to accomplish, 
unaided, the destruction of Rome. The principles of ancient 
warfare were vastly different from those of to-day, and in one re- 
respect, perhaps, more than in others. The art of besieging 
cities was very imperfectly understood, and many a victory on 
the field was brought to nought by the obstinate defence of a 
walled city. The art of defence was much more fully developed 
than that of attack. Hannibal himself, with a fresh army, had 
spent eight months before Saguntum, previous to leaving Spain 
for the Alps. Rome would hardiy have made a less obstinate 
resistance, and meanwhile Hannibal would have had all Latium 
at his back. Men whom he could beat easily in the field, might 
safely have bid him defiance from behind the city walls. Even in 
Tarentum, though the town was surrendered to Hannibal, the 
citadel baffled him until he lost the city, as he had gained it, by 
treachery. There was always a force of some sort at Rome, or 
within easy call, and although on the memorable occasion when 
he appeared ‘‘ at the gates’’ he was not prevented, as Dr. Arnold 
states, from attacking it by the adventitious presence in the city 
of 10,000 raw recruits—for he had not meant to attack it; his 
object was, by a diversion, to relieve Capua—these same raw re- 
cruits might have seriously annoyed him had he made the effort. 
The siege of Rome would have been an affair of months, more 
probably of years—as witness Syracuse and Rhodes when attacked 
by Demetrius Poliorketés—even with the aid of the home gov- 
ernment, of all Italy and of Philip, and with the use of the 
engines which served for artillery at that time. And if such vic- 
tories as Thrasymene and Cannae could not move Carthage, Italy 
or Greece to action, it can hardly be supposed that a long and 
tedious siege, unrelieved by the brilliant episodes of open cam- 
paigns, would have accomplished the object. 

But suppose he could have gained Rome, either by strategy or 
by a coup de force—what then would have been his position? He 
took Capua, though not by a siege, and while the ‘‘ winter in 
Capua’” has been wrested from its significance by these same 
school-masters of whom I have spoken, the- moral effect of the 
capture was the chief advantage he derived from it. He took 
Care not to allow himself to be shut up in it; for it must stead- 
ily be borne in mind that Hannibal had to maintain his army 
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from the resources at hand as well as to manceuvre it. If he had 
taken Rome he would have been forced to adopt one of two al- 
ternatives ; to evacuate on the approach of a Roman army—the 
moral effect of which is easy to see—or to stand a siege, with a 
hostile population to be watched and suppressed, and with no 
opportunities of securing provisions after the supply in the city 
was exhausted, except such precarious ones as chance sorties 
might have afforded. He would have had to relinquish the idea 
of an Italian revolt, and to have left the friendly cities in the 
south of Italy to their own resources ; and he would have set free 
a part, at least, of the Roman armies. It would have been impos- 
sible for him to direct as fully as he did, either the military op- 
erations in Sicily and Spain, or the negotiations with Greece. 

I have not here undertaken to portray the noble character of 
Hannibal ; to set forth the wonderful ability and breadth of con- 
ception which he displayed throughout his career, and which 
raised him so vastly aboveall his contemporaries. That was nota 
part of our subject, although in speaking of the man at all, it is 
difficult to refrain from it. 

But I venture to hope I have shown that, if Hannibal did 
commit blunders in Italy—they were unimportant ones if there 
were any—among them is not to be reckoned the failure 
to attack the city when the way seemed open. In declining 
to do so, he merely gave another proof of the rare insight and 
steadiness of purpose which characterized him, and which were 
not to be impaired or destroyed either by the intoxication of 
victory or the taunts and clamors of impatient and excitable 


counsellors. 
F. G. IRELAND. 





THE PERILS OF MODERN QUAKERISM. 


O one who seeks a convenient or temporally profitable form 

of religion, can choose, or ever could have chosen, to be a 
Quaker; for convenient it never has been, and of deriving 
temporal profit from his religion no Quaker ever dreamed. No 
age escapes the stern discipline it imposes. It cannot be other 
than a harsh spiritual training for a child, to be compelled to wear 
a dress that renders him conspicuous among his fellows; and 
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although with the greater independence of manhood may have 
come indifference as to what others thought of their apparel, it 
certainly cannot have been convenient for Friends of the ‘‘ most 
strictest sect’’ to feel called upon to substitute linen for cotton as 
the material for their clothing, or to pay an extra price for their 
sugar, lest they should encourage slavery by assisting in the con- 
sumption of its products. And although a profession of Quaker- 
ism may confer whatever profit may accrue from good social 
position and the general confidence of mankind, it still necessi- 
tates a being unpopular in many respects, and the “‘ fathering”’ of 
three-fourths of the rudest anecdotes that find their way into the 
facetize of the newspapers. Yet these are but the annoyances of 
their happiest days, which no one notices who has turned any 
record of the sterner ordeals through which they passed during 
the rule of the Charleses and in Colonial times. For, like most 
other denominations, they suffered their share of persecution in 
Europe, and more than their share in America. Not until the 
close of the late war, however, were these greater trials of their 
faith wholly ended. One chapter in the history of that war is 
especially theirown. It narrates the consummation of their hopes, 
but at much cost to certain of themselves. The keen sword-blade, 
indeed, and the flying bullet, told upon no denomination less 
severely; but when the negro went free, the southern Quaker also 
escaped from a self-imposed bondage. So rapid and various have 
been the changes of the years just passed that Friends had failed 
keep pace with them; and it is but a little while since the last 
prominent vestige of the old regime has disappeared. On the gth 
of November 1869, the various Meetings in the south replied, for the 
last time, to the following ‘‘Query,’’ contained in their old Book of 
Discipline: ‘‘ Are Friends clear of purchasing, disposing of, or 
holding mankind as slaves, so as to prevent them from receiving the 
benefit of their labor? And do they use those well who are set 
free and under their care, through non-age or otherwise, endeavor- 
ing to encourage them in a virtuous life ?’’ No Southern Quaker 
had hitherto, since 1776, escaped this interrogation. Month after 
month it was repeated, and whoever failed to respond in the 
affirmative lost his birthright. But the answer which proved him 
a friend to his Society made the Southern Quaker an enemy to 
everybody else. The esoteric and the exoteric had for hima 
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more than Pythagorean distinctness; and while his Northern 
brother only paid more for his sugar for conscience’ sake, he sub- 
jected himself to social and economic disadvantages that were in- 
torerable except by sturdy spirits, and which drove by far the 
larger part of them to seek another home in the western States. 

Once the Moravians and the Methodists sided with them; but 
they had gradually succumbed to the popular views on slavery, and 
upon the separation of the latter from the Northern Conference, 
in 1844, none remained to share the hostility the position of Qua- 
kers had centred upon them. But although they were in a mi- 
nority, the latter would not be silent. They had begun to peti- 
tion the General Assembly of North Carolina upon the subject so 
early as 1787; and in 1834 that body tabled an address contain- 
ing these words: ‘‘ Your memorialists are emboldened, under a 
weighty sense of religious duty, to petition the present General 
Assembly to repeal all those laws, enacted by preceding legisla- 
tures of this State against the literary instruction of slaves, where. 
by it is made a finable offence for any to be found teaching their 
slaves to read. And they also respectfully request your considera- 
tion of the laws recently enacted, prohibiting all colored persons 
in the State—bond and free—under a penalty of corporal punish- 
ment, from preaching and exhorting publicly in their respective 
religious congregations. We consider these laws unrighteous— 
contrary to the spirit of Christianity—offensive to God. And 
your memorialists believe that if not repealed, they will increase 
the difficulties and danger they are intended to prevent.’’ Tous 
who look back upon it from the present time (crowded with 
realizations that were deemed impossibilities in those days) there 
seems to be something noble in this continual protest by such a 
minority. When it was politic to be silent they insisted upon 
speaking—but always in tones which indicated no ill-will toward 
those who did not share in their convictions. We cannot dis. 
cover that they were aggressive, for in all other respects they ap- 
pear to have been the most submissive of citizens. Nor, review- 
ing the even tenor and circumspectness of their course, do we be- 
lieve that their conduct could ever have seemed, even to those 
who were directly opposed to them, to border upon the fanatical. 
Theirs was another ‘‘ voice crying in the wilderness,’’ but more 
inaudibly than the original ; and instead of calling others from 
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the error of their ways, they but succeeded in invoking their ven- 
geance upon themselves. For them the final Reign of Terror 
extended from 1861 to 1865. While the Northern Quaker was 
regarded as hostile to the general sentiment of the community in 
favor of war, the Southern Friend had incurred the double enmity 
arising from his opposition to a war he was charged with having 
been instrumental in bringing on. He was looked upon as an 
enemy in the camp of those who were contending for slavery, and 
his lot was very naturally a hard one. It would have been a 
miracle had it been otherwise; for, despite the hopes of moral- 
ists, the disposition to compel others to conform to our senti- 
ments has not become extinct. Power is still coupled with abuse; 
that which is easy for ourselves continues to be regarded as easy 
for all men. Hence the ill treatment of inoffensive persons, 
whose stories we shall relate, neither magnifying nor extenuating 
them, but recording them as the inevitable result of the peculiar 
relation in which the parties stood one to another. 

Whoever has access to the records of the Convention which, in 
1861, passed the ordinance of secession for the State of North 
Carolina, will discover that in December of that year a peculiar 
project was claiming the consideration of that body. It was en- 
titled an ‘‘ Ordinance Concerning Test Oaths and Sedition,’’ and 
was in effect to require every free male in the State over sixteen 
years of age to publicly renounce his allegiance to the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and promise his entire support to its 
newly-fledged rival. Whoever should for thirty days refuse sub- 
mission, was to be banished from the State. As in most legisla- 
tive assemblies, the short-sighted were clamorous for its adoption, 
while the more sensible were awed into silence, and there seemed 
little doubt that it would become a law. The Quakers did not 
fail to discover the harsh purpose of the Act as regarded them- 
selves. Not a member of that Society favoring secession, it 
would have necessitated the withdrawal of the entire body from 
the State. They therefore protested against its adoption ; main- 
taining that an Act of Assembly, recognizing their peculiar posi- 
tion with regard to war, which had been passed in 1777, ought 
still to protect them ; and so ably were these views advocated by 
ex-Gov. Graham that, although it had been so eagerly supported 
at first, the proposed Act failed to become a law. But the Qua- 
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kers could not hope to wholly escape participation in that which 
was passing around them. Eresix months were gone the Con- 
scription Act of the Confederate Congress—requiring all men be- 
tween the ages of eighteen and thirty-five to enter the army—had 
been passed at Richmond. Half a year later, this was made to 
include those who had reached forty-five years of age, and sub- 
sequetitly, all between seventeen and fifty. Again Quakers peti- 
tioned for relief, and successfully—the State passing an Act of 
Exemption which permitted the receipt of one hundred dollars 
from each Quaker in lieu of military service, and the Confede. 
rate Congress, in like manner, releasing them in consideration of 
five hundred dollars each. This was one of those instances of 
generous consideration for views in which those who manifested 
it could not participate, which reflect such honor upon the last 
hundred years. It gave rise, however, to some cases of casuistry 
of which we are hardly prepared to attempt an ethical solution. 
While most of the Friends who were conscripted cheerfully ac- 
cepted the privileges of the Exemption Act, there were some who 
would neither pay the commutation money nor suffer their friends 
to do so for them. Asa body, Friends fully appreciated the con- 
cessions that had been made in their favor. In the report of the 
Yearly Meeting held in November, 1862, are the following words : 
‘* We have had the subject under serious consideration, and while, 
in accordance with the advice issued by our last Yearly Meeting, 
we do pay all taxes imposed on us as citizens.and property-holders,in 
common with other citizens, remembering the injunction, ‘tribute 
to whom tribute is due, custom to whom custom,’ yet we cannot 
conscientiously pay the specified tax, it being imposed upon us 
on account of our principles, being the price exacted of us for 
religious liberty. Yet we do appreciate the good intentions of 
those members of Congress who had it in their hearts to do some- 
thing for our relief ; and we recommend that those parents, moved 
by sympathy, or young men themselves, dreading the evils of a 
military camp, who have availed themselves of this law, be treated 
in a tender manner.’’ There were some who, at much expense 
of personal comfort, conformed to this sentiment. The price of 
release from trial being, in the depreciated Confederate currency, 
about equal to the cost of a silk hat, conviction alone, whether 
mistaken or in the right, could have induced them to endure the 
suffering which resulted from a refusal to pay t. 
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Looking on one of these stubborn soldiers, we could not be- 
lieve that he had ever been stubborn in aught beside. A pres- 
ence of five feet five was surmounted by a face through which 
pugnacious spirit had never lurked. We should suppose that he 
had been somewhat of a scape-goat in his schooldays; or, if not, 
then because he was loved, rather than feared. His hair hung 
carelessly about his ears, and the corners of his mouth drooped 
loosely. His nose was long and passive, and his eyes of the tear- 
ful kind that seem to be ever looking to the sky for sympathy ; 
forehead low, the hair creeping downward in the middle ; cheeks 
shirking inward among their bones. __In all respects he seemed 
one who would quietly look at you, waiting to be addressed, 
rather than thrust his company upon you. And when he told his 
story it was in the monotonous tone of a martyr, but without ap- 
parent desire of approval. But though he vaunted not the con- 
queror, neither assumed the elliptical utterance which is meant to 
perpetually remind one that the magnitude of the achievement is 
thought to illy befit the humility of the audience, one discovered, 
as he proceeded, that he had been quite a victor—had, in his way, 
conquered the whole Southern army. Having been drafted, and 
refusing to pay the commutation money, he had been arrested and 
carried to the front, where he was placed under officers from 
whom pity was thought to have long since departed. They hope, 
by stringent measures, to subdue him immediately. He tells them 
more or less of his conviction of the unlawfulness of war—a con- 
viction that he secretly believed to be imposed by higher than 
colonels’ authority. ‘‘ Little, brief authority’’ cannot brook a sug- 
gestion that he has failed to see the right of this matter—at any 
rate, must keep that authority full-orbed and radiant, and there- 
fore says that stubborn soldier shall be shot, and bids him choose 
between that night and early the next morning. Saddest of sa- 
tires on all government, that a man must be shot because he will 
not, at the bidding of his neighbors, take to shooting others! 
The stubborn soldier, thinking of One to whom he believes that 
even colonels are subordinate, replies, that if his Father wills that 
he shall die, it were better to do so than disobey one of that Father’s 
commands ; otherwise, it would be impossible to take his life. 
He adds some reference to the three men in the “ burning, fiery 
furnace,’’ and to Daniel in the den of lions—all of whom God had 
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succeeded in delivering from worse than colonels, and declares 
himself unwilling to choose between the evening and the morning 
death. Colonel needs time to think over this. Authority has 
ceased to be full-orbed and radiant, but then he shines by re- 
flected light, and here is a more perfect reflector. Wherefore, 
stubborn soldier is sent away for the night. The colonel, had he 
been alone in the world, would, doubtless, have permitted the 
matter to rest just here; but the morning discloses those ranks of 
eyes in which he believes falsely that his image is growing less. 
Hoping to expand it to its former authoritative significance, he 
reopens the contest soon after daylight by ordering the stubborn 
soldier to make one of a foraging party. Mildly and quietly the 
Friend explains to him why he must feel even greater reluctance 
to do this, since besides being war it is also robbery. But the 
officer, not suffering him to finish his refusal, comes excitedly for- 
ward, has him thrown rudely to the ground, and a gun fastened 
to his shoulders. When this is completed, he is ordered to rise, 
and upon his refusal to do so, the colonel, becoming still more 
enraged, orders a number of men to pierce him with their bayo- 
nets; but they, having no image of authority to maintain fully 
expanded, have not yet forgotten their hearts, and so only press 
their weapons through his clothes, yet doubtless with the appear- 
ance of greater pressure, as becomes men who have rented their 
manhood to another. By this time the thoughts of justice, which 
had come to him in the night, have grown dim to the colonel, 
and he has a squad of men drawn up prepared to send the stub- 
born soldier out of the world. As the order to fire is about to be 
given, the Friend raises his hands and says, ‘‘ Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.’’ Such words bring that 
other world very near tothis. For the moment all are irresolute ; 
no one fires;.some say openly that they ‘‘cannot shoot such a 
man.’’ The officer strikes violently at his head, but misses him, 
purposely or not purposely, he still lying on the ground; then 
spurs his horse repeatedly toward him; but even the horse will 
not injure him, but spares him by springing over. The colonel 
then left with the remark that he was not yet done with him, but 
henceforth had other work or none at all, since he was himself 
killed on the following day in the battle of Gettysburg. But 
although the spirit of the stubborn soldier still held out, his body 
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had surrendered ; and so evidently was sickness upon him that no 
further effort was made to compel him to take part in any of the 
Pennsylvania battles. Passively he marched with the army, a 
strange combination of rebellion and submission, faring as well as 
any. But with the more rapid movements of the retreat he could 
not keep pace, and sought admission to a farm house, into which 
he was kindly received after some conversation, and proper care 
bestowed upon him. Here, at length, an end of marching and 
of suffering has been found. So it seemed momentarily; but 
soon Union cavalry had arrested and forwarded him to Fort Dela- 
ware as a prisoner of war. Weeks pass, during which other 
Quakers have heard that he is there, and have petitioned at Wash- 
ington for his release. A telegram reaches Fort Delaware, order- 
ing him to affirm allegiance to the United States, and then go 
free. But in that form of affirmation is the word defend, and 
stubborn soldier will be a prisoner much longer rather than pro- 
mise to defend any government, if that require him to take up 
arms. Other Friends appear to explain the nature of his objec- 
tions. It becomes evident that if he will not bear arms or, neither 
will he agaims¢t the United States. The form of the affirmation is 
altered. Stubborn soldier accedes to it, and has ended his sol- 
dierings forever. 

Four others were released from Fort Delaware and from a very 
peculiar military life by the same order which bade the stubborn 
soldier go free. They, too, had been stubborn soldiers, nine 
months in the service, when the price of a barrel of flour would 
have released them. Yet they had been treated as well as men can 
hope to be under similar circumstances. We discover, indeed, 
that unusual consideration for their views was displayed by the 
officers of the 52d N. C. Regiment, to which they had been as- 
signed. Though assured that their money would be devoted to 
civil uses should they consent to pay the commutation tax, they 
continued to profess an unwillingness in any way to purchase lib- 
erty of conscience. Occasionally harsh measures were resorted to, 
A lieutenant once ordered some men to press steadily upon them 
with their bayonets until they consented to take part in pre- 
paring the ground for a camp; but before much injury had been 

thus inflicted, the captain countermanded the order and bade the 
lieutenant desist from further effort to make them succumb. We 
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cannot too highly commend the forbearance that was generally 
displayed by those officers. Without any instrumentality of their 
own, men had been assigned to their care who refused to obey 
their orders, and who even declined to attend the sick in the hos- 
pitals, or to prepare food for the army. But though their kind- 
ness returned to them empty, they rarely sought satisfaction in 
abuse. Once, indeed, on refusing to aid in collecting fodder, the 
four stubborn soldiers were tied together, fastened to a cart, and 
dragged over the six or eight miles they had declined to travel 
willingly. ‘If they will not help load when you get there,” 
said the officer, ‘‘ pitch them into the river.’’ But wagon-masters 
sympathized more and more, and ere the river was reached were 
wishing to let them ride. Daily the four invincibles became a 
greater perplexity. They were desired to run away, but would 
not. Furloughs were given them for no other reason than because 
‘*they were of no manner of use in the army.’’ Like the other 
stubborn soldier, they were captured by the Federal army at Get- 
tysburg, and with him carried to Fort Delaware. 

But of all the martyrdoms endured in support of Quakerism, that 
suffered by Hymelius and Jesse, brothers of the stubborn soldier, 
whose story is narrated above, was probably the most interesting. 
In person and deportment they do not much differ from the stub- 
born soldier. Quiet, benign men they are, of whom one would 
willingly ask a favor—thoroughly Quaker from head to heel. 
Having been drafted as early as 1862, they were arrested and 
taken to Raleigh. Refusing to drill, they were told that continued 
opposition to authority would result in their being shot; but a 
month’s confinement in the guard-house ended in their dismissal 
with permission to return to their homes. So ended their first 
campaign; yet they had lived but to ‘‘ fight another day.’’ With- 
in a year they had been conscripted, and the attempt to make 
good artillerymen of them had been begun at Kinston, N. C.; 
vainly, of course, but with enough of suffering to them. For be- 
fore this could be brought about, the natural determination to en- 
force obedience began to make way for the pity which was just as 
natural; and again it seemed necessary to find some one in whom 
the tender affection was soundly sleeping. ‘The General to whom 
they were eventually assigned, had no sooner acquired possession 
of them than he boastfully began the work of subduing them. He 
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had them placed together in a small room in the second story of 
the building they occupied, and so guarded that neither food nor 
drink could be conveyed to them. Day after day passed, but 
without extorting from them even a hint of submission ; their 
bodies alone telling the story of their suffering. Sometimes 
strangers were permitted to converse with them and to learn from 
their own lips their peculiar views with regard to war. On the 
third night their suffering from thirst being already very intense, 
they were awakened by the rain falling on their roof. It poured 
over the side of the house so rapidly that by extending the hands 
from the window of their room, a large quantity could have been 
collected. Yet neither of them attempted to do so ; and it ap- 
peared from a comparison of their thoughts, on the following 
morning, that while the first impulse of each had been to secure 
some of the coveted refreshment, they had subsequently deemed 
itimproper todo so. We shall not pause to remark upon this 
conduct; in the end it resulted in their deliverance. 

That morning they were closely examined by officers despatched 
for the purpose. It was deemed impossible that they could have 
held out so long without having secretly obtained food. The 
brothers denied this, and mentioned their unwillingness even to 
collect the rain. Again their quiet endurance of the punishment 
imposed, won such respect as resulted in food being again furn- 
ished them, after a continuous fast of five days. It then occurred 
to some one that they might be more easily subdued if separated ; 
and Jesse was transferred to another command. If he refused to 
carry arms, said the General upon receiving him, he would still be 
of use as a rampart in the front of the battle. Presently other 
persecution arose. Jesse had refused to perform a soldier’s work 
upon the streets. This was certainly a case of moral malingering 
—so thought the officers—which should be speedily done away with. 
A log was therefore tied to his shoulders, and he was marched 
around with it until his strength was gone, and then placed in 
the guard-house. Thence he was transferred to a more revolting 
place of confinement. Meanwhile the Captain had invented a 
new method of punishment. About the prisoner’s neck he placed 
aforked pole, suspending from the prongs, as they projected behind 
him, a heavy block of wood. This—repeating, doubtless, some of 
the prisoner’s words—the officer called the cross of Christ. With 
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the completed work, however, he seemed dissatisfied ; and soon 
the log had been replaced upon his shoulders, and the Quaker 
again exhausted by long marching. Indignities of this kind con- 
tinued to be imposed upon him until the payment of the price of 
exemption, by one of his friends, resulted in his release. 

The final ordeal that terminated his brother’s career as a soldier, 
had, meanwhile, exceeded his own in rigor. The suspension of 
a man by the thumbs seems rather Inquisitorial ; yet Hymelius 
was kept for six hours, in all, in this torturing position, having 
been three times suspended for two hours, his toes barely touch- 
ing the ground. Many other punishments resulted from his de- 
termined course—the most severe being frequent piercings with 
the bayonet—from all which he was freed in the same manner as 
his brother. 

Such was the price paid by two families (the pairs of brothers 
being first cousins), for the privilege of being Quakers. Their 
penalties were probably as severe as were inflicted upon any who 
were Quakers by birth and had lived near to their profession. 
Those who had not always been connected with the Society were 
treated with greater rigor. Yet in one respect at least they seem 
to have been thoroughly Quakers ; two of them who had escaped 
beyond the lines at the breaking out of the war, having returned 
as the result of spiritual intimations that they had erred in their 
attempt to shun the suffering that their convictions might bring 
upon them. That was much. They were stationed on guard by 
being tied to posts and guns attached to them; long periods of 
forced wakefulness were followed by suspension by the thumbs. 
Occasionally insanity resulted; but upon its disappearance the 
attempts at coercion were renewed. A punishment in which the 
wrists firmly bound together were brought in front of the knees 
and a pole inserted between the knees and the elbows, was in great 
favor with the Chivalry. Several died in hospitals as a result of 
their protracted mental and physical anguish. We state facts 
without moralizing upon them. The where and when and where- 
fore of their occurrence make them very significant, and will hardly 
permit of their being falsely interpreted. 

These we have recorded were official acts of the officers of the 
Southern army. Sometimes lawless bands undertook similar en- 
forcements of opinion; and with the story of one of these we shall 
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conclude. In 1865 forty men appeared at the residence of a Qua- 
ker living in Chatham Co., N.C. They professed to be in search 
of conscripts, and had already hung an employé three times to 
force him to disclose the retreat of hissons, before the Friend was 
attracted to the spot. They instantly put the same question to 
him; and upon his professing like ignorance, they sieze him and 
drag him to his barn. He is placed upon a box, a rope is coiled 
about his neck, and the end thrown over a support. They 
soon commence to tighten the rope, and, charging the Quakers 
with having caused the defeat of the South, they urge him to em- 
ploy the remaining five minutes he has to live in prayer. He an- 
swered little, only declaring his innocence, and praying that they 
might be forgiven their crime. This had the usual effect—they 
leaving him, professedly to search for other Quakers to hang to- 
gether with him. S. C. CoLiins. 








HONORE DE BALZAC. 





N every branch of literature there are certain qualities whose 
possession constitutes greatness, Poets must have a tempered 
imagination ; historians research, impartiality, and breadth of 
view; and novelists must have, above all things, verisimilitude. 
There is a family likeness in the great works that go down to pos- 
terity. Cervantes, Fielding, Thackeray and Balzac have a subtle 
resemblance ; and when we consider the resemblance, it is Real- 
ism, the faithful presentment of the facts of life. The characters 
ofa great novelist are flesh and blood ; his framework of incident 
is always possible, and almost always plausible. His humour and 
his pathos are rooted in human nature ; are simple, transient and 
intermingled. Observation and imagination combine to create a 
world in which we move and have our being with a keen sense of 
reality ; in which the men and women wake and sleep, eat and 
drink, love and marry as our friends do around us. Nor does our 
interest cease with the wedding bells. In this world, the unnat- 
ural restrictions of the lesser story teller go for nothing. The 
cares of married life, the ambitions of manhood, the pleasures and 
troubles of old age, are as real and as pungent there, as the short- 
lived passions of youth. Don Quixote, Colonel Newcome and 
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Pére Goriot, are men in whom the heyday of the blood is tame; 
but their heroism, their constancy, their avarice, their greatness 
and their littleness, move us with a passion of sympathy beyond 
the power of boyish love. 

But if all great novelists are real, Balzac is the prince of novel- 
ists. Not only the great facts of life, not only the supreme mo- 
ments which test a man’s character, but the daily incidents and 
changes of feeling which we call trivial, are the themes of his 
observation. He calls nothing common or unclean. To him 
character reveals itself in the routine of petty circumstance. He 
accompanies his personages everywhere, and with a marvelous 
minuteness notes their sayings and doings. For a week, perhaps, 
he tells us their every thought and action, and by the Saturday we 
feel that we know, not only how they spend their days, but what 
they are, how they would act in a hundred fancied positions, the 
very body and complexion of their lives. And this Balzac achieves 
by touches whose effect is only visible in the finished picture. 
He works like a careful painter, stroke after stroke. He carries 
this determination to make the most of his subject into his descrip- 
tion of inanimate objects. There isa bouquet of roses somewhere 
in his books—we forget where—over which he spends ten pages ; 
and a bouquet was never made so much of before. We iouch it, 
smell it, know the separate sweetness of every flower. In La Peau 
de Chagrin, the hero, about to drown himself, spends the last 
hours of his life (as he supposes) in a large curiosity shop, an 
immense magazine of bric-a-brac, into which he has casually wan- 
dered. Upon his sharpened senses and strained nerves every 
object strikes with a peculiar power, recalling by association all 
the scenes of which he once had formed a part. The author’s 
wonderful suggestion and imagination light up every detail. The 
dusty rooms of the magazine broaden into a vast theatre, over 
whose stage all times and countries pass in panorama. We quote 
a passage, for it is a striking specimen alike of Balzac’s mode of 
workmanship, and of the difficultyin translating his rugged French : 

‘‘A multitude of forms, sad, gracious and terrible, obscure 
and clear, appeared in masses, by myriads, by generations. 
Egypt, strong and mysterious, arose from her sands, represented 
by a mummy encased in black bandages ; then it was the Pharaohs, 
burying nations to make themselves a tomb ; and Moses, and the 
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Hebrews, and the desert ; he was in a world ancient and solemn. 
Astatue of marble, fresh and gracious, set upon a twisted column, 
and radiant in whiteness, spoke to him of the voluptuous myths 
of Greece and of Ionia. Who would not have smiled like him to 
see, upon a red background, in the fine clay of an Etruscan vase, 
the brown maiden dancing before the god Priapus, and saluting 
him joyfully ? Close by a Roman queen lovingly caressed her last 
fancy. There breathed all the caprices of Imperial Rome, reveal- 
ing the bath, the couch, the toilet of an indolent and dreaming 
Julia awaiting her Tibullus. The head of Cicero, armed with the 
power of an Arab talisman, evoked memories of free Rome, and 
unrolled for him the pages of Livy. The young man beheld 
Senatus populusque Romanus ; the consuls, the lictors, the togas 
bordered with purple, the contests of the Forum, the incensed 
people defiled slowly before him like the vaporous figures of a 
dream. Then Christian Rome became ascendant; a painting 
struck his eye ; there he saw the Virgin Mary in a gold cloud, 
eclipsing the splendor of the sun, listening to the plaints of 
the unhappy, on whom this regenerate Eve smiled graciously. He 
touched a mosaic made of the lavas of Etna and Vesuvius, and 
his mind sprang to warm and tawny Italy ; he shared the orgies 
of the Borgia, and he ran in the Abruzzi; he sighed for Italian 
loves, for the pale faces with great dark eyes. Perceiving a dagger 
of the middle ages whose point was like lace-work, and the rust 
on which was like spots of blood, he shuddered at nocturnal 
dénouements, interrupted by the cold steel of a husband. India 
and its religions lived again in an idol covered with a lozenge- 
shaped hat, decorated with little bells, and dressed in gold and 
silk, Near the monster, a mat, pretty as the bayadere who once 
rolled herself in it, still exhaled the odors of sandalwood. A 
Chinese monster, with squinting eyes, wry mouth and distorted 
limbs, stirred his wonder at the invention of a people, who, tired 
of the regularity of beauty, find ineffable pleasure in the variety of 
ugliness. A salt-stand from the workshop of Benvenuto Cellini 
carried him back to the midst of the Renaissance, to the time 
when art and license flourished, when sovereigns diverted them- 
selves with executions, when Councils of the Church, lapped in 
sinful pleasure, made ordinances of chastity for the priesthood. 
He saw on a cameo the conquests of Alexander, on a match-lock 
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the massacres of Pizarro, and at the bottom of a casque the wars of 
religion, dishevelled, fiery and cruel. The laughing images of 
chivalry rose from Milan armor wonderfully inlaid, brightly pol- 
ished, and under the visor of which shone still the eyes of a 
Paladin. ‘This ocean of furniture, of inventions, of fashions, of 
works, of ruins, was to him a poem without end.’’ 

But Balzac’s novels are best introduced bya sketch of Balzac’s 
life. His father was a man of some ability and distinction, but 
of an eccentric character which was reproduced and intensified in 
the son. The revolution stripped him of his official income, and 
he became a quartermaster in the army. Honoré was the eldest 
child. He was born at Tours, May 16, 1799. His early years 
were not ghose of an ordinary precocious child ; but his originality 
and strength of will appeared from the first. At school he was 
insatiable, in a desultory way, but took no rank as a student; 
and about the age of fourteen his brain became affected with a 
malady for which the doctors could find neither name nor remedy. 
He himself used afterwards to call it a congestion of ideas. In 
consequence of this attack he was taken from school for several 
years ; but ultimately finished his preliminary education and be- 
gan to study law. In the same office with him were Jules Janin 
and Eugene Sue. Three years were spent, much against his will, 
in this uncongenial employment; and then a notary, an old 
friend of his father, offered him the succession of his business 
To the astonishment of his family young Balzac refused the 
tempting proffer; assigning as a reason that he had determined to 
become a great author. His resolution was met with anger and de- 
rision. A few months before, his father had been superannuated 
and his income greatly reduced. The family was compelled to 
leave Paris for a small house in the country, and the alternative 
was put before Honoré of accepting a competency burdened with 
distasteful labor, or of fighting his own way in Paris, upon an 
allowance of a hundred and twenty-five francsa month. He chose 
the latter, and took up his abode in an attic, like Béranger, to 
work out his great purpose. But his garret was not comforted 
with song, nor cheered by the presence of Lisette ; he shut him- 
self up with his pen. Several months were spent in a desultory 
fashion over sketches in every manner of literature, novels, 


comedies and tragedies. At last he finished a tragedy called 
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Cromwell. It was, like most plays written by young authors, a 
grievous failure. Fortunately, it never reached the boards; the 
unanimous verdict of his friends convinced Balzac of its worth- 
lessness, and he turned to his proper work. Inthe meantime, 
fifteen months had been passed by this boy of twenty-three with- 
out recreation or change of employment, and under the ceaseless 
strain of composition. He fell sick and went out to his father’s 
house to be nursed through a tedious illness and a long conva- 
lescence; and so soon as he could walk, went back to his Paris 
garret. From 1822 to 1829 he published several stories which 
show the dawn of his genius; but he had no name, and was com- 
pelled to sell them for a trifle. They were published, in cheap 
editions, and may still be met with on the Paris book stalls; but 
none of them bears the name of Balzac. He had learned to dis- 
trust his immature genius, He waited until he could feel that he 
had written a great book. 

In the meantime he was accumulating the materials for his 
wonderful novels. He had in the greatest perfection two cardinal 
qualities, observation and memory; and he bestirred himself to 
use them to the utmost. Every day, after his hours of work, he 
would wander out into the streets. One can see more in Paris in 
a day than elsewhere in a week; every variety of life is open to 
the keen eye and the ready intellect. There are great libraries 
for the savant ; brilliant and cultivated society for the man of 
letters ; the theatres and operas, the Bois and the promenades for 
the man of pleasure ; and beneath them all goes on, in thousands 
of homes and workshops, that quiet, toilsome, domestic life with- 
out which the great city could not live a day. With every aspect 
of this varied existence Balzac made himself familiar. His face 
was known in many households; but his chief resorts were the 
Streets, the cafés and the theatres; he loved the open air life 
which in Paris is the real life of the people. From M. Werdet’s 
book' and a sketch founded on it we take some particulars: 

“When he had once made up his mind to produce a new book, 
Balzac’s first proceeding was to think it out thoroughly before he 
put pen to paper. He was not satisfied with possessing himself 
of the main idea only; he followed it mentally into its minutest 
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ramifications, devouting to the process just that amount of patient 
hard labor and self-sacrifice which no inferior writer ever has the 
common sense or the courage to bestow on his work. With his 
note book ready in his hand, Balzac studied his scenes and 
characters straight from life. General knowledge of what he 
wanted to describe was not enough for this determined realist. 
If he found himself in the least at fault, he would not hesitate to 
take a long journey merely to ensure truth to nature in describing 
the street of a country town, or in painting some minor peculiar- 
ity of rustic character. In Paris he was perpetually about the 
streets, perpetually penetrating into all classes of society, to study 
the human nature about him in its minutest varieties. Day by day, 
and week by week, his note book and his brains were hard at 
work together, before he thought of sitting down to his desk to 
begin. When he had finally amassed his materials in this laborious 
manner, he at last retired to his study; and from that time till 
his book had gone to press, society saw him no more.”’ 

We reserve the conclusion of the passage till we come to speak 
of Balzac’s habits of composition, and pass to the year 1829, 
In that year his hard literary apprenticeship came to an end, and 
the world recognized him as a master-workman. The results of 
his long preparation appeared in La Physiologie dv Mariage. 
For the first time he put his own name upon the title page of his 
book ; and a month after publication, it was a name known and 
admired through Paris. 

Of this marvelous book it is difficult to speak one’s whole mind. 
The first thing that strikes us in it is knowledge of human nature, 
on its most familiar and intimate side. Those personal and social 
feelings which most writers consider beyond the range of art, or 
too subtle for analysis, are laid bare by askillful and merciless 
hand. He warns all womankind off the threshold. ‘“The woman 
who, from the title of this book, shall be tempted to open it, may 
save herself the trouble ; she has read it already without knowing 
it. A man, however malicious he may be, never says of women 
half the good nor half the evil which they think of themselves.” 
Then he goes on to explain the necessity for his book. There 
are thrice as many eligible bachelors in France as women fit for 
them to marry. Hence the cé/ibataires will be to the married 
men as two to one; and hence, by an amusing assumption in 
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which we recognize the author’s nationality, every husband 
must guard his wife against at least two lovers. Then he draws 
in gloomy colors the disadvantages under which the defence is 
carried on; the love of change and novelty in women; the diffi- 
culty of appearing always amiable and lovely in the eyes of a 
wife through days and weeks spent in the routine of intercourse, 
in comparison with the easy task of a lover, who sees his mistress 
rarely and who has the strongest motives to please her. In fact, 
a French husband, after reading the first chapters of the Physiologie, 
must feel like the captain of a beleaguered garrison, whose utmost 
skill and gallantry will hardly beat back the onset of the besiegers. 
Balzac proposes to come to his help. The man who reads the 
Physiologie and follows its directions will doubtless triumph over 
the enemies to his peace. But when we find what he has to do 
we almost think that the game is not worth the candle. The 
modern husband must give up his whole time and thoughts to his 
wife. His married life must be a perpetual courtship. Bya con- 
stant renewal of the little attentions which women prize, he must 
make himself more amiable in her eyes than any of the host of 
célibataires. Moreover, he must guard her carefully from their 
importunity. A man whose business compels him to be absent 
from home a fixed portion of each day is one of the predestines ; 
and it need not be said that Balzac uses the term in a sense some- 
what different from St. Augustine’s. A husband must not use 
tobacco, must have no disagreeable personal habits, must not be 
fidgety or tyrannical; above all things, he must offer his wife the 
variety and excitement which she naturally longs for, and which 
otherwise she will seek elsewhere. Then the hygiene of marriage 
is discussed, and the tokens of waning love. We have not space 
to follow the author into the details of his subject, when perhaps 
he is somewhat too outspoken for American taste; but in every 
page he shows that wonderful knowledge of the human heart 
which observation and a natural gift must combine to bestow. 
Never was it so well shown comment on peut empecher une femme 
de tromper son mari. 

Of course there is one drawback to this for EnglishSind Ameri- 
can readers. Some one has said that there are two kinds of 
nature, human nature and French nature ; and without going so far 
as this, we may confess that Parisian literature is unique in Chri - 
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tiandom. The assumption which underlies the Physiologie, is 
that women are governed entirely by the tastes and the feelings 
of their sex ; that principle and duty have for them no meaning ; 
that their sole motive for their fidelity to the marriage tie is love 
for their husbands. In this country, men of business, of science 
or of learning, too devoted to their occupations to give themselves 
up to their wives’ society, have fortunately no such consequences 
to fear as Balzac warns against. Nor, perhaps we should add, 
have the French husbands. We have treated the Physiologie as a 
serious picture of manners, but in truth it is the exaggeration of a 
few peculiarities of the Paris sidewalks, which would produce upon 
a man acquainted with French home life, the effect of a caricature. 
There is almost as much conjugal devotion in France as in England, 
and much more paternal and filial affection. The difference is 
that French readers tolerate, and even demand, a literature which 
does not truly represent them, but which ministers to their love 
of excitement, of variety, and of strong situations. Sensationalism 
takes this turn in Paris; in England it revels in vulgar horrors, 
in murders, railway accidents, abductions. The better taste 
remains with the French; the better morals, probably, with us, 
for there is a looseness of tongue, an ignoring of any restraint 
upon the passions, among the French authors, to which we have 
no parallel ; but when we deal with realities, not with fiction, the 
actual amount of intrigue and unfaithfulness among French wives 
is no greater, so far as can be judged, than in colder climates. For 
reasons which it would lead us too far afield to seek, French 
novels do not represent French manners. We must take the 
Physiologie not as a picture of what is, but as a powerful sketch of 
what might be, if men and women were ruled by a few strong 
earthy feelings, instead of the infinite complexity of motives 
which regulate human conduct. Balzac was a Bohemian, a man 
who lived in an exceptional world. He saw with wonderful 
acuteness, he portrayed with wonderful realism what he saw ; but 
there remains this limitation to his genius, that the home life 
of his nation, the life of husband and wife, of parent and child, 
was a life which he approached from the outside. 

However it may please our countrymen, his book certainly hit 
the taste of Paris. The first edition was sold in a few days, and 
every one was asking the history of the man who could read so eas- 
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ily and tell so clearly the secrets of a woman’s heart. The critics 
said that a long lifetime of delicate observation and literary habits 
was necessary for the production of a work so full of matter and so 
finished in style. The choice phrases, the epigrams, the maxims 
into which Balzac condenses his chapters, were quoted in the 
streets, in the sa/ons, in the newspapers. When it transpired that 
the author was a man of thirty, the surprise and admiration were 
doubled. Balzac did not take advantage of his popularity as most 
writers would have done, to reprint his anonymous first fruits, and 
make money at the expense of his reputation. He devoted him- 
self more than ever to his great object. Some months after the 
publication of Za Physiologie, he tried his hand at printing and 
bookselling on his own account, failed disastrously, and thereafter 
remained faithful to his proper business. The public bought his 
books as fast as they were issued. Three editions of one of them 
were published in a week. Ze Lys dans la Vallée was bought up 
ina few hours. Zugénie Grandet and La Peau de Chagrin were 
welcomed with the same enthusiasm. In fact, the series of works 
which appeared from his fertile pen between 1830 and 1840—a 
period which embraced the zenith of his powers—met with instant 
and universal recognition. 

During the era of his adversity there is a certain consistency 
about Balzac. A simple, severe, laborious life, governed by a 
great ambition, where study of books alternated with study of 
men, gives color and tone to the whole picture. But with pros- 
perity came a new development of character. Balzac the artist 
remained as he was before, faithful, laborious and wonderful ; but 
Balzac the man revelled in the money and fame for which he had 
waited so long. Hard work and reckless enjoyment divided his 
life. His love of luxury, long restrained by the narrowness of his 
means, burst all bonds; and his delight in the celebrity he had 
acquired showed itself in a hundred egotistic freaks. His extrava- 
gance was the talk of Paris. The copyrights of his books were for 
those days very lucrative, but his habits of expense kept him con- 
stantly in debt. Many of his eccentric feats are recorded by M. 
Werdet. Indeed, upon this portion of his life no fuller authority 
can be found. M. Werdet was his publisher ; a man who had started 
In life with the smallest of capitals, and had become inspired with 
the idea of making his fortune through Balzac. By negotiation with 
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his brethren of the trade, he bought up, mainly on credit, their 
copyrights of the great author; and by negotiation with Balzac 
himself, he purchased the right of issuing his future works. For 
some of the copyrights held by his fellow-publishers he was obliged 
to offer heavy sums ; and the success of his speculation depended 
entirely upon the novels that lay hid in Balzac’s fertile brain. 
Under such circumstances, his moods and changes of temper be- 
came to M. Werdet matters of the greatest importance. The pub- 
lisher studied the author’s character with much the same anxiety 
as that of the showman whose bread depends upon the antics of 
his trained elephant, and (we may add) who doubts whether the 
mighty beast will not turn upon his master. For Balzac was the 
most unreliable of mortals. His labors were intense, and he usu- 
ally finished a novel at a bout ; but if by any mischance the cur- 
rent of composition was interrupted, he gave himself up to the 
enjoyments and dissipations of Paris, and could hardly be induced 
to return to his unfinished manuscript. Mr. Wilkie Collins, in 
his paper entitled, ‘‘ Portrait of an Author,’’ has given a moss 
amusing account of the publication of Séraphita. The novel was 
publishing in the Révue de Paris, when Balzac quarrelled with the 
editor of the Révwe, and refused to add the concluding chapters. 
M. Werdet stepped in, paid Balzac’s forfeit money, bought the 
right of publishing the novel, nnd received the author’s promise 
to finish it at once, But nothing could induce Balzac to take up 
his pen ; and when, after months of delay spent in idleness and 
pleasure, he had disappeared into his house and denied himself to 
every one, when in consequence the publisher’s mind was feeling 
somewhat relieved, Balzac suddenly appeared one morning with 
the news that he could make no progress, that his genius had de- 
serted him, and that to restore him to himself he must visit a 
friend at Vienna. M. Werdet’s remonstrances were useless, and 
he was compelled to postpone the publication of Séraphita, and 
to furnish the necessary funds. Three weeks afterwards he 
received a note from Balzac at Vienna, describing the beauties of 
the place, announcing that Séraphita was completed, and another 
book in preparation by which M. Werdet would assuredly make 
his fortune, and adding in a postscript that under the circumstan- 
ces he had drawn a bill of fifteen hundred francs on his esteemed 
friend. The bill was pai in the silence of despair ; and when 
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Balzac returned a week afterwards it turned out that he had not 
written a line since leaving Paris. The publisher’s reproaches 
roused him at last to some shame at his neglect. He finished 
Séraphita in twenty-four hours, dictating incessantly to the prin- 
ters ; and its ready salesaved M. Werdet from bankruptcy. 

This is but one of the many stories told in Paris of Balzac’s 
reckless extravagance and fitfulness. The abstemious student who 
had never spent a sou in self-indulgence, had passed under the 
expansion of prosperity into a spendthrift of astounding improvi- 
dence. It may be said in extenuation that the great object of his 
life had been attained, that he saw his literary reputation estab- 
lished on a basis which nothing could shake, that no misconduct 
could efface the fact that he was the foremost novelist of his time, 
and that he had won his eminence by hard, honest work. To his 
literary standard he remained faithful tothe last. In the hey-day 
of prosperity he bestowed the same patient, unremitting labor 
upon his books as in his garret life of obscurity. He visited every 
place which he meant to describe ; he spent weeks in studying 
local peculiarities of language, manners and costume, and repro- 
duced them with inimitable fidelity. When once he had set to 
work he threw behind him the life of dissipation and gayety. We 
quote once more from Mr. Collins : 

‘The house-door was now closed to everybody, except the pub- 
lisher and the printer ; and his costume was changed to a loose 
white robe, of the sort which is worn by the Dominican monks. 
This singular writing dress was fastened round the waist by a chain 
of Venetian gold, to which hung little pliers and scissors of the 
same precious metal. White Turkish trousers, and red morocco 
slippers,,embroidered with gold, covered his legs and feet. On the 
day when he sat down to his desk, the light of heaven was shut out, 
and he worked by the light of candles in superb silver sconces. 
Even letters were not allowed to reach him. They were all thrown, 
as they came, into a japan vase, and not opened, no matter how 
important they might be, till his work was all over. He arose to 
begin writing at two in the morning, continued, with extraordi- 
Nary rapidity, till six; then took his warm bath, and stopped in 
it, thinking, for an hour or more. At eight o’clock his servant 
brought him up a cup of coffee. Before nine his publisher was 
admitted, to carry away what he had done. From nine till noon he 
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wrote on again, always at the top of hisspeed. At noon he break- 
fasted on eggs, with a glass of water and a second cup of coffee. 
From one o’clock to six he returned to work. At six he dined 
lightly, only allowing himself one glass of wine. From seven to 
eight he received his publisher again : and at eight v’clock he went 
to bed. ‘This life he led while he was writing his book-, for two 
months together, without intermission. Its effect on his health 
was such that, when he appeared once more among his friends, he 
looked, in the popular phrase, like his own ghost. Chance ac- 
quaintances would hardly have known him again.”’ 

**T toil sixteen hours out of the twenty-four,’’ said he, ‘over 
the elaboration of my unhappy style; and I am never satisfied 
myself when all is done.’’ He covered the proofs of his manu- 
scripts, and the revises of his proofs, with corrections and altera- 
tions, amounting sometimes to one-third of the original matter. 
He was the terror of printers. 

His business connection with M. Werdet was finally severed, 
and the sale of his copyright for sixty thousand francs barely pa.d 
the publisher’s debts, and left :im as poor as when he first came 
to Balzac. We cannot acquit the latter, in his dealings with M. 
Werdet, who seems to have been devoted to him, and to harborno 
ill-will for his disastrous vagaries, of gross selfishness and dishon- 
esty. Our wonder that the publisher was so easily persuaded is 
diminished when we find that a like credulity was universal. Bal- 
zac could charm the guineas out of a man’s breeches-pocket. Men 
who did not want to lend him money kept out of his sight. His 
imagination was as wonderful as his persuasive powers. On cer- 
tain mornings, his fertile brain seemed especially active ; he poured 
forth a monologue on all imaginable subjects, full of the maddest 
freaks of fancy, yet so full also of observation and vraisemblance 
that his hearers knew not whether they were in a real or an ideal 
world. He set their brains in a whirl. 

With such a power of personal attraction it is needless to add 
that he was a favorite with women. All through his career they 
besieged him with admiration and worship. His extravagance 
and shiftless dishonesty, which offended so many men, were not 
qualities to shock them ; and on all that side of his character 
which he turned towards women, Balzac was thoroughly attract- 
ive. His respectful flattery was doubly powerful from the lips ef 
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afamous man. The ladies of Paris enjoyed keenly the attentions 
of an author whose name was known from Madrid to St. Peters- 
burg. His most agreeable conversations were always ev ¢ete-a- 
tete. His early life of seclusion had prevented him from acquir- 
ing the ease and polish of society. In mixed company he was 
never quite at his ease, and was very apt to commit some gaucherie ; 
but when he felt sure of himself, seated by a woman he desired to 
please, all the qualities that made him great showed themselves— 
fertility of invention, wit, a keen observation of little things. 
He never missed a detail of dress or manner; in fact, he used them 
afterward in his books ; but he always showed his appreciation of 
the delicate perfections which men are apt to pass by. Nor was 
his feeling for women forced and artificial. He always assigns 
them a prominent and attractive place in his stories. He has 
given French literature its most charming types of feminine char- 
acter. To the end of his life, he loved the society of the sex ; 
and they repaid him with a devotion which saved him often from 
the consequences of his extravagance. More than once, during 
the later years of his life, after the dissolution of his contract with 
M. Werdet, Balzac was taken from a sponging-house by women 
who paid his debts from their own purse; and once at least his 
friend in need was a lady bound to him by no tie but her admira- 
tion for his genius. We have never seen a biography of Balzac 
which told with any fullness the history of his relations with wo- 
men. When that history appears, it will be the most piquant 
and interesting memoir of French society; and it will in some 
measure account for Balzac’s wonderful knowledge of the feminine 
heart. 

The last act of his life showed that he retained his fascination 
tothe end. He had lived for eighteen years the life we have 
tried to describe, of mingled hard work and dissipation ; and his 
debts exceeded his income. He left Paris to escape his creditors. 
At Vienna he found the friend to whom he had fled from the im- 
portunities of M. Werdet. She was the wife of a Russian noble- 
man; her husband had died a few months before, and she hasten- 
ed to offer herself and her fortune to Balzac. He returned to 
Paris in 1849, the husband of a woman of rank and the possessor 
ofa large income. His creditors were satisfied ; the public wel- 
comed him with enthusiasm ; a brilliant social career was before 
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him. But he had tried his constitution too hard. He died, 
three months after his marriage, of disease of the heart, in the 
arms of his proud old mother. His funeral was a procession to 
be remembered. All the great men of Paris followed him to the 
grave. Never since then has the great capital seen so illustrious 
an assemblage, until five years ago when Sainte-Beuve was carried 
to his tomb. 

We need not dilate on Balzac’s writings ; the number of our 
countrymen who read French is now so large that his name is well 
known, and his books can be bought in any great American city. 
But there are very many to whom a foreign language is an irksome 
disguise, but who would enjoy his novels intensely in a good 
translation. The reason why such a translation has not yet been 
made is obvious. Balzac’s French is not the exquisite polished 
language which yields itself with treacherous ease to the transla- 
tor; it is a harsh, crabbed dialect, full indeed of epigrams and 
memorable phrases, and rising sometimes into passages of exquisite 
beauty, but rugged and idiomatic, and requiring for rendition into 
English the same labor and patience which it cost the author. The 
conscientious translator will not be satisfied with securing the exact 
shade of meaning, nor with converting his original into nervous 
and elegant English; he must also preserve the style of the au- 
thor, that delicate but very real quality like the flavor of a fruit, 
without which the most careful rendering is insipid. The few 
translations of Balzac resemble the original like a bad photograph; 
they give the outline of the man, but his expression and power 
are gone. Eugenie Grandet has been translated ; sohas Za Peau 
de Chagrin, La Recherche de L’ Absolu, and Cesar Birotteau: and, 
mutilated as they are, we see here and there the master hand. But 
the real knowledge and enjoyment of Balzac is yet limited to our 
French scholars. It is one of the anomalies of literature that it 
should be so. Translation is a kind of work so poorly paid that 
a man who earned his bread by his pen might fairly decline the 
task ; but there is now among us a class, growing larger every 
day, of men whose affairs are easy, whose tastes are elegant and 
studious, and who are willing to serve the public by literary labor. 
To this class we owe our great histories and many of our best 
translations. They have introduced Victor Hugo, George Sand 
and Dumas to the public. Why will they not earn the gratitude 
of their countrymen by acquainting them with Balzac ? 
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We cannot doubt that the experiment would be successful. The 
popularity of Trollope’s novels shows that the excessive detail and 
elaboration of the French writer would be rather enjoyed than 
disliked. The Proe-Raphaelites have invaded literature, and 
even good novelists do not hesitate to fill their pages with remark- 
able upholstery and commonplace characters. It can hardly be 
that this one quality of realism shall save so languid a story as 
the Vicar of Bulihampton, and that same realism used in depicting 
the most intimate and poignant feelings of remarkable personages 
shall fail to attract us in Le Pére Goriot and La Recherche de 
L’ Absolu. For Balzac has a higher flight than Trollope. He 
mates with Fielding and Thackeray. ‘Trollope tells one what 
people say and do; Balzac what people feel and think. There is 
comparatively little incident in his novels; the plot is always 
subordinate. They are novels of manners and of character; and 
no English works resemble them so much as Thackeray’s. It 
would be interesting to compare the two and observe the differ- 
ence in their methods. With Thackeray, the period counts for 
much ; he must tell his readers something of English history ; he 
brings a host of figures upon his canvas. It is a panorama of the 
age. In the introduction to Vanity Fair, he compares himself to 
a showman managing a number of puppets, with dresses and man- 
ners to suit. Sometimes one can hardly say who the principal 
character is. Vanity Fair is ‘‘a novel without a hero.’’ In Zhe 
Virginians, the interest shifts from George Warrington to Harry, 
and back again to George. They are brought up on an American 
plantation ; and we hear of our colonial life before the Revolution. 
General Washington is introduced; an Indian campaign is 
described. Then Harry goes to England to visit his relations, 
and plunges into the gayety and dissipation of the Court. The 
great authors and statesmen of the day are described ; the King 
and his German mistresses. This gay, bright, varied life is won- 
derfully pleasant to the reader. We should find Harry Warrington 
dull enough if we met him in the street ; Thackeray says he was 
stupid ; but Harry Warrington jumping for a wager with my Lord 
March, or playing whist with the Baroness Bernstein, with Rich- 
ardson at his elbow and Dr. Johnson around the corner, is a very 
interesting person. 

With Balzac, on the contrary, the hero counts for everything. 
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The time and the neighborhood are indeed carefully observed and 
depicted ; but it is for their influence upon his character Eugénie 
Grandet is a village girl who gives her heart to an unworthy lover, 
and whose life is saddened by the slow discovery of his baseness. 
Her village life is perfect in its v~azsemb/ance and simplicity ; but 
the whole interest centres in herself. When we close the book, 
her sweet, noble, suffering face is the one thing present with us, 
and the rest fades into oblivion. In a word, in Thackeray’s 
novels, the characters, though finely and powerfully drawn, are 
subordinate to the manners; in Balzac’s, the manners, though 
truly and wonderfully observed, are subordinate to the characters. 
We have instituted the comparison, because we could describe in 
no better way Balzac’s peculiar power; a power which to many 
readers is so attractive, that they assign him the first place among 
novelists. His wonderful insight into the human heart, which 
observation might assist and supplement, but could never create, 
is the source of all his especial excellences. Women, for instance, 
have comparatively little action or incident in their lives; but 
they have an inward history of feeling and emotion, which in full- 
ness and variety surpasses that of men. Hence Balzac’s women 
are his greatest creations. They always occupy a prominent place 
in his stories; and his power is never so absolute as when he 
compels into view all the mysteries of their hearts. Here, where 
even Thackeray fails, where the herd of lesser writers vainly at- 
tempt to dilate, the Frenchman reigns supreme. 

We have given but a single specimen of Balzac’s manner, for no 
quotation does him justice. His power is not in single passages, 
but in the total effect of a story. If, however, the reader desires 
wit, epigram, condensed force of statement, brilliant episodes, 
clever stories, he will find them all in Za Physiologie du Mariage. 
The subject renders them unfit for the pages of a periodical ; but 
we point to the Catéchisme Conjugal (vol. xvii., page 292, of his 
collected works), as three pages, whose delicate observation and 
esprit place him high among the masters of the French style. A 
brief description from La Peau de Chagrin, of the hero’s life of 
study and probation, in which Balzac drew largely from the 
experience of his own youth, may prove interesting. Raphael 
de Valentin, upon his father’s death, is left with a slender purse 
and a stout heart, to make his way in Paris: 
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‘¢My eleven hundred frances must suffice for my living for three 
years: and I gave myself this time to write a book which should 
draw the public attention to me, and give me a fortune and a 
name. I lived upon this sum for nearly three years. Three sous’ 
worth of bread, two sous’ worth of milk, three sous’ worth of 
butcher’s meat, prevented me from dying of hunger, and kept my 
mind in a state of singular clearness. I have observed the mar- 
velous effects produced by diet on the imagination. My lodging 
cost me three sous a day. I burnt three sous worth of oil a night. 
I did my chamber-work myself. I wore flannel shirts, so as to 
spend but two sous a day on my washing. I warmed myself with 
pit-coal, whose price was onan average two sousaday. I had coats, 
linen and shoes for three years. I needed to dress myself only to 
go to certain free lectures and tothe libraries. The total of these 
expenses was eighteen sous a day; there remained two sous for 
emergencies. I do not remember, during this long period of 
work, having passed the Bridge of Arts, or having ever bought 
water. I went to get it in the morning at the fountain at the 
Place St. Michel. Oh, I carried my poverty bravely ! 

«A man who follows hard after a glorious future walks, in his life 
of misery, like a martyr to the scaffold: he has no shame. I did 
not care to foresee sickness. I faced the hospital without fear. I 
doubted nota moment of my good health. Besides, the poor man 
should lie down only to die. * * * Study lends a sort of 
magic to all that surrounds us. The miserable desk on which I 
wrote, and the brown leather which covered it, my piano, my 
bed, my arm-chair, the curious pattern of my wall-paper, my 
furniture, all these things had life, and became my humble friends, 
the silent accessories of my future. How many times have I not 
poured out my heart tothem! * * * From the dawn of my 
reasoning power until the day when I finished my Zheorie, I 
observed, learned, wrote, read without relaxation, and my life 
was like a long lesson. Enamored of Eastern idleness, in love 
with my dreams, sensual, I worked always, denying to myself 

the enjoyments of Parisian life. A gourmand, I was temperate ; 
loving travel by land and sea, desiring to visit many countries, 
finding the pleasure of a child in skipping pebbles on the water, 
I remained constantly seated, a pen in my hand ; a talker, I went 
to listen in silence to the public lectures at the Library and 
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the Museum. I slept on my lonely pallet like a Benedictine 
monk.”’ 

With these few sentences, which recall at once the severity of 
his probation and the brilliancy of his reward, we may say good- 
bye to Balzac. Few men have lived so romantic a life, have passed 
through such extremes of adversity and prosperity, or have so used 
them for the delight and instruction of the world. His faults were 
glaring, but we could pardon more to the heroic endurance of 
his youth and to the splendor of his genius. The memory of his 
errors has already passed away ; but thousands of readers owe him 
a debt of gratitude which will accumulate with time. The pleas- 
ure afforded by great novelists is one of the keenest and most en- 
during of modern civilization. They are at once our benefactors 
and our friends: and while we respect the men of science, of 
learning and of religion, we feel a personal sympathy and affec- 
tion for the great story-tellers—for Fielding, for Thackeray, and 
for Balzac. 

RICHARD S. HUNTER. 








PARTON’S LIFE OF JEFFERSON.' 





me ’ 


VERY human being, my dear,’’ writes Jefferson to his 
daughter, in 1791, ‘‘ must be viewed according to what 
it is good for; for none of us, no, not one, is perfect.’’ In the 
face of this sentiment Mr. Parton seems to have taken as his mod- 
els of historical writing the life of Napoleon, as written by John 
S. C. Abbot, or those of the Maccabees, as found in the Apocrypha. 
(See particularly the 14th chapter of the rst Book of the Maccabees.) 
Doubtless the first Napoleon, Judas and Simon Maccabees and 
Thomas Jefferson, were great men and wise in their day and gen- 
eration ; but that they were the only great and wise, or even the 
greatest and wisest men of their times, few besides their biogra- 
phers will be found willing to believe. 
We cannot but regard it as unfortunate for the memory of Jef- 
ferson that his latest biographer should have imagined that in 
order to give him his full stature, it was necessary to degrade 





1Life of Jefferson, by James Parton. Osgood & Co. Boston, 
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that of his contemporaries, who equally with himself labored hon- 
estly and powerfully for the founding and building up of our 
republic. The character of Jefferson was exalted enough to have 
stood upon its own merits. It did not need the doubtful support 
of a pedestal composed of other men’s fallen reputations. This, 
however, is the pedestal upon which Mr. Parton has wished his 
hero to stand. ‘‘ Paris is France,’’ fondly proclaims the gamin. 
“Jefferson is America,’’ asserts Mr. Parton. 

The book before us is one that must be widely read, and on some 
accounts admired ; but it is therefore—especially to that large body 
of readers with whom mere assertion passes for proof—the more 
dangerous. For dangerous it is to accept as historical truth that 
which is, at best, but half truth. The action of the Present is 
influenced and directed by what it knows of that of the Past. 
From the lamp of the true historian should proceed the steady 
beams which shall touch the Future, to avoid old snares set in new 
places; not fitful gleams, flickering and confusing until it is diffi- 
cult to discern between the pitfalls and the smooth paths. 

Whatever other points are touched upon in this volume, the 
centre round which all revolve is the disagreement between Jeffer- 
son and Hamilton. A disagreement whose foundation was the 
opposing constitutional bias of the two men, and whose super- 
structure was built by the widely differing circumstances of their 
lives. A disagreement which even Washington’s impartial, pater- 
nal hand could do nothing to destroy. 

‘‘Hamilton,’’ says Marshall, ‘‘ had served his country in the 
field; and just before the termination of the war had passed from 
the camp into Congress, where he remained for some time after 
peace had been established. In the former station the danger to 
which the independence of his country was exposed from the im- 
becility of the government was perpetually before his eyes ; and in 
the latter his attention was forcibly directed towards the loss of 
its reputation, and the sacrifice of its best interests, which were to 
be ascribed chiefly to the same cause. * * * Having long felt 
and witnessed the mischiefs produced by the absolute sovereignty 
of the individual states, and by the control which they were en- 
abled separately to exercise over every measure of general con- 
cern, he was particularly apprehensive of danger from that quarter ; 
which he probably believed was to be the most dreaded, because 
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the habits and feelings of the American people were calculated to 
inspire state rather than national prejudices. 

‘* Mr. Jefferson had retired from Congress before the deprecia- 
tion of the currency had produced an entire dependence of the 
general on the local governments, after which he filled the high- 
est offices of the state of which he was a citizen. About the close 
of the war he was re-elected to Congress; but, being soon after- 
wards employed on a diplomatic mission, he remained at the 
court of Versailles while the people of France were taking the 
primary steps of that immense revolution, which has astonished 
and agitated two quarters of the world. In common with all his 
countrymen, he took a strong interest in favor of the reformers ; 
and it is not unreasonable to suppose that while residing at that 
court, and associating with those who meditated some of the great 
events which have since taken place, his mind might be warmed 
with the abuses of the monarchy which were perpetually in his 
view, and he might be led to the opinion that liberty could sus- 
tain no danger but from the executive power. Mr. Jefferson 
therefore seems seems to have entertained no apprehensions from 
the debility of the government; no jealousy of the state sover- 
eignties, and no suspicion of their encroachments. His fears 
took a different direction, and all his precautions were used to 
check and limit the exercise of the authorities claimed by the 
government of the United States. Neither could he perceive dan- 
ger to liberty except from the constituted authorities, and especi- 
ally from the executive.’’ 

This explanation of the disagreement between Hamilton and 
Jefferson is altogether too simple to please Mr. Parton. The 
voice of the people, he says, is always right, yet he scouts at that 
popular voice which declares that, ‘‘ It takes two to make a quar- 
rel.’’ The quarrel between Jefferson and Hamilton was made by 
one man, and that man was not Jefferson. Jefferson was always 
right. Hamilton, whom Mr. Parton concedes to have been hon- 
est, though he thinks the statesman so highly esteemed in his own 
day to have been ‘‘narrow,’’ “‘ bigoted,’’ ‘‘ prejudiced,” “‘ pre- 
cipitate,” of ‘* mediocre capacity,’’ a ‘‘ third-rate man in a first- 
rate place,’’ was always wrong. And this, notwithstanding that 
many of the measures which Hamilton advocated and Jefferson 
opposed, have been finally and heartily endorsed by that vox 
populi which Mr. Parton is so certain is always vox Det. 
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The first violent and notorious discrepancy between the views 
of the ‘‘ two fighting cocks of Washington’s Cabinet’’ was on the 
occasion of the first embassy from the French republic. It became 
a matter of serious discussion in the Cabinet whether or not Genet 
should be received. ‘‘Does the decapitation of Louis,’ said 
Washington, ‘‘ absolve the United States from obligations con- 
tracted nominally with him? In other words, are the treaties 
still valid? Was it with France or with Louis that we made 
them? Here is M. Ternant, the resident French plenipotentiary, 
whose commission bears the king’s signature, and somewhere on 
the ocean is Citizen Genet coming to supersede him, whose 
commission has been signed neither by Louis nor by his heir.”’ 
(Mr. Parton is responsible for the above confusion of pronouns.) 
“‘Hamilton’s opinion was that before Citizen Genet was admitted 
to an audience with the President, the government should ‘ qual- 
ify’ that reception by declaring that the question of the validity 
of the treaties was ‘reserved.’’’ Jefferson supported the opinion 
that the ‘‘ treaties were not made between Louis Capet and the 
United States, but between the two nations of America and 
France.”’ 

Hamilton’s hesitation to acknowledge the rule of a revolution- 
ary tribunal as that of the French people is sufficient in Mr. Par- 
ton’s eyes to prove that the former was still at heart a monarchist 
anda Briton. Yet five years later, when Gerry, Pinckney and 
Marshall for months danced fruitless attendance upon the Directory, 
which was certainly as much a government by choice of the 
French people as was that which accredited Citizen Genet, Mr. 
Parton declares that the insults of the Directory should not have 
been resented by the United States, as they did not emanate from 
the French people, but only from ‘‘a half dozen corrupt men, 
whirled aloft in the storm of the revolution.” 

But it is Mr. Parton’s delight to fix the odious epithets of 
“Tory” and ‘ Aristocrat’’ upon every Federalist from Hamilton, 
Governor Morris and John Jay to the ministers of New England, 
while he does not apply either to such men as Chancellor Living- 
Stone, whose opinions of themselves and of their position as aris- 
tocrats, were, to say the least of them, not small. Had any 
Federalist publicly declared, as did Chancellor Livingstone, that 
his daughters should not marry out of the family name under the 
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penalty of disinheritance, we can imagine what a delicious evi- 
dence Mr. Parton would have found it of a desire to establish an 
hereditary aristocracy. 

In discussing the ‘‘ Jay treaty’’ with England (of 1794 to ’96) 
Mr. Parton, finding it impossible to prove that Washington and 
Hamilton were wrong in favoring the treaty, and not being able 
to support the idea that Jefferson could have been blinded by 
prejudice into making a mistake, adopts the singular expedient 
of declaring that two diametrically opposite courses of action are 
equally right; that Washington and (by inference) Hamilton 
were right in agreeing to the Jay treaty, because it was the only 
thing practicable under the circumstances; and that Jefferson 
was right in opposing it, ‘* because he was Jefferson.’’ 

Upon the success of this treaty, as even Mr. Parton admits, de- 
pended the preservation of the infant life of the nation. The 
English still held the Lake forts, and with these the power of 
inciting the Indians to rapine and murder along the whole ex- 
posed frontier. British impressment of our sailors, and the right 
of search claimed and exercised by British vessels were grievous 
wrongs, insults hard to be borne; but the possession of the forts 
was more than a matter of pride or feeling ; it was one of national 
life or death. Washington could not hesitate. ‘‘Give us the 
forts and peace,’’ he insisted. Let us risk all that we have gained 
by our years of war; let us shed torrents more of blood, and 
spend millions more of money; no bread is better than half a 
loaf ; clamored the Jeffersonians. It was a close contest, a nar- 
row escape. The ratification of the Jay treaty was only carried 
in Congress by a vote of 51 to 48. 

In his apology for Jefferson’s course at this time Mr. Parton 
brings a serious accusation against his hero, that of sectionalism. 
‘‘ Not beinga military man, having indeed no military instincts, the 
recovery of the forts did not strike his mind as a compensation 
for the defects of the treaty ; and inhabiting a part of the coun- 
try which shared the perils of the situation but not its prosperity, 
which bore the shame of a violated flag without deriving profit 
from the commerce that escaped interruption, he ardently de- 
sired the rejection of the treaty.’’? Washington inhabited the same 
section. 

An observation of Mr. Parton’s at this point seems to support 
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the old Federalist notion of Jefferson’s lack of candor. Not- 
withstanding the intensity of his dislike to the treaty, ‘‘ silence 
became a candidate for the presidency; and though he lent the 
aid of his experience and counsels to Madison’’ (who manipulated 
the Anti-Federalist party) ‘‘in private conferences, he uttered 
not a word designed for the public eye or ear.’’ 

Notwithstanding this cautious reticence, John Adams was 
elected to the Presidency, and, it is sorrowful to see thus early in 
our history, by an almost purely sectional vote. ‘‘ For Adams 
the North ; for Jefferson the South ; except that Jefferson received 
every Pennsylvania vote but one, and Adams 7 from Maryland, 
1 from Virginia and 1 from North Carolina.”’ 

Some of the most interesting and at the same time most untrust- 
worthy chapters in this work are those relating to the Presidential 
election of 1800. The bitterest party feeling of that day could 
have framed no sentence more unjust than this: ‘‘ Whether the 
people of the United States should govern or be governed ; or, 
in other words, whether America should remain America, or be- 
come merely a greater Britain, that was the issue of the infuriate 
Presidential election of 1800.”’ 

Finding it impossible to justify or explain away (though he does 
his best both to justify and explain) Jefferson’s famous Mazzei letter, 
Mr. Parton, like a skillful tactitian in partisan warfare, seeks to 
make a diversion by rehearsing a loathsome episode in Hamil- 
ton’s private life. But how the latter’s private sins can in any 
way excuse or palliate Jefferson’s public ones, we fail to see. 

To notice the discrepancies between the actual facts and the 
specious statements of supposed facts contained in these chapters 
alone would require a four column review, but we can only quote 
a passage or two. ‘‘ Peace now fell upon the minds of men. A 
vast contrast spread itself everywhere as the news of Jefferson’s 
election was slowly borne in creaking vehicles over the wide, wel- 
tering mud of February and March.’’ This is good, considering 
the horror and exasperation which filled almost the entire North, 
as witness tradition and the newspapers, printed speeches and ser- 
mons of the time. A little farther on Mr. Parton writes, ‘‘Happy 
indeed was the change which that day came over the aspect of 
American politics. * * * The element which resisted the 
Stamp Act and declared independence was uppermost again.’’ 
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This, too, is rich, in view of the fact that fully three-fourths of that 
element, at least in the Northern States, was at this time opposed 
to Mr. Jefferson on nearly all points of national policy. 

The review given of the chief public measures of Jefferson’s 
administration is necessarily rapid and imperfect. Deserved 
prominence is given to the Barbary war and to the Louisiana pur- 
chase. A feature of Jefferson’s policy which is of concern in our 
day is but lightly touched. It is to him that we owe the system 
of pushing back the Indians from civilization and all its influences, 
It was in his opinion an impossibility for Indians and white men, 
or negroes and white men, to live peaceably together unless the 
inferior race be kept in a state of slavery. So, as he was sin- 
cerely opposed to the institution of slavery on account of its de- 
moralizing effect upon the dominant race, he advised the removal 
of Indians to, and their restriction within distant reservations. 
This policy may have been wise; in Mr. Parton’s view it must 
have been, since it was Jefferson’s; but we do not find that the 
hatchet has always remained buried since the Red man was ban- 
ished to the far West ; nor have we seen the horrors of San Do. 
mingo repeated in our Southern States since the emancipation of 
the slaves, 

The best parts of this book are those relating to Jefferson’s 
private life, but we have left ourselves no space to notice them, or 
indeed to add anything but one passage containing an example 
so worthy of all imitation that it has been almost forgotten. 

‘Being asked by a neighbor to write something that should 
help him into Congress, Jefferson said, ‘from a very early mo- 
ment of my life I determined never to intermeddle with elections 
by the people, and have invariably adhered to this determination.’ 
Much as he loved his old friend and secretary, William Short, he 
would not assist him to sell the little public stock which he 
possessed, saying, ‘I would do anything my duty would permit ; 
but were I to advise your agent (who is himself a stock-dealer) 
to sell out yours at this or that moment, it would be used as a 
signal to guide speculation.’ Invited to share in a promising 
speculation, he declined, on the ground that ‘a public man should 
preserve his mind free from all possible bias of interest.’” 

ETHEL GALE. C. 
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PuBLICANS AND SINNERS. By Miss E. B. Braddon. New York: 

Harper & Brothers. 

The villain of this book, Ferdinand Livewright, is a prince 
among villains, with eyes of darkest hue, with a ‘‘light like that 
which radiates from a fine cat’s eye.’’ He first appears in the 
Rocky Mountains, where he joins Lucius Davoren and Geoffrey 
Hossack, a hunting and exploring party. Though they are on 
their last rations, they do not refuse him hospitality, in return for 
which he plays liar, murderer and cannibal, in return for which 
he is shot by Lucius Davoren. This might seem to exhaust the 
catalogue of possible villanies and the book, but far from it. He 
re-appears in England, steals, and tries to poison his rich and un- 
forgiving father, having obtained secret access to the house by 
working on the affection and pity of the heroine, Lucille Live- 
wright, who supposes herself his daughter. The poison fails 
through the watchful care of Lucius Davoren, the lover of Lucille. 
Ferdinand is driven to more desperate means, and enters his 
father’s sick-room; but as the knife is drawn, the satellitic Lucius 
Davoren enters. Ferdinand escapes by the inevitable panel. 
The old house shakes, and he lies buried under the ruins of the 
chimney. But Miss Braddon stops at no obstacle, and the irre- 
pressible comes to life again, full of repentance, to restore Lucille 
to her right position as Miss Glenlyne, to do justice to the sister 
of Davoren, whom he had enticed into a secret marriage, and to 
die bond fide. 

Geoffrey Hossack, the most constant of lovers, marries the 
widow, and Lucius marries Lucille. With Absalom Schauck, the 
plump little Dutchman, we part unwillingly. After many trials 
and vexations the book closes with the assurance that ‘ all were 
content,’’ and that in their future life there shall be roses rather 
than thorns, which they certainly richly deserve. 

Novels of this class have been so steadily written down that it 
seems hardly possible to say anything new in condemnation of 
them. Miss Braddon has power which might be as strikingly and 
more profitably displayed than in the portrayal of such moral de- 
formities as are served up in this book. At least, we regret the 
halcyon days when the easier morality of the calling, as Gerald 
Griffin reports, allowed reviews of three-volume novels, by special 
request of the publisher, ‘‘ without cutting the leaves.’’ 


A Tour THRouGH THE PyRENEES. By Henri Taine. Trans- 
lated by J. Safford Fiske. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
Mr. Taine, so far in his books, has given us theories of art, na- 


ture and human life. In this one he gives us a work of art, and 
one of a new type. 
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We seem to have within the covers of this attractive volume a 
portfolio full of rich and varied scenes; delicate word-etchings, 
in which we see every line and point of a lovely, peaceful pic- 
ture ; pencil sketches, which, with a few bold, strong touches, 
show some barbaric action of the feudal days; colored drawings, 
giving us royal costumes and coquetries of the sixteenth century; 
then, on a larger canvass, a wild tempest-scene of the mountain 
country. We also have peasant by-play, with notes of modern 
life, as it comes into these out-of-the-way places : 

‘On Sunday a procession of fine toilets goes up toward the 
church.”’ 

‘Fair, white-robed promenaders pass by in the twilight with 
ruffles of lace, and floating muslins that rise and flutter like the 
wings of a bird;’’ ‘‘a band of young priests in black hats, black 
gloves, black cassocks tucked up, black stockings, very apparent 
novices in horsemanship, who bound at*every step like the Gave ;”’ 
‘*three ladies of sufficiently ripe age, very slender, very lean, 
yery stiff, who, for dignity’s sake, set their beasts on a trot.’’ 

To give a few of these pictures: 

‘The chain of the mountains undulates to the left, bluish, and 
like a long stratum of clouds. The rich valley resembles a great 
basin, full to overflowing of fruit-trees and maize. White clouds 
hover slowly in the depths of heaven, like a flock of tranquil 
swans. The eye rests on the down of their sides, and turns with 
pleasure upon the roundness of their noble forms. They sail ina 
troop, carried on by the south wind, with an even flight, like a 
family of blissful gods, and from up above they seem to look with 
tenderness upon the beautiful earth which they protect and are 
going to nourish. 

‘‘Anomalous beeches sustain the slopes here ; no description 
can give an idea of these stunted colossi ; eight feet high, and 
round which three men could not reach. Beaten back by the 
wind that desolates the declivity, their sap has been accumulating 
for centuries in huge, stunted, twisted and interlaced branches ; 
all embossed with knots, misshapen and blackened, they stretch 
and coil themselves fantastically, like limbs swollen by disease and 
distended by a supreme effort. Through the split bark may be 
seen the vegetable muscles enrolling themselves about the trunk, 
and crushing each other like the limbs of wrestlers. These squat 
torsos, half overthrown, almost horizontal, lean toward the plain ; 
but their feet bury themselves among the rocks with such ties, that 
sooner than break that forest of roots, one might tear out a side 
ofthe mountain. Now and then a trunk, rotted by water, breaks 
open, hideously eventerated ; the edges of the wound spread 
farther apart with every year ; they wear no longer the shape of 
trees, and yet they live, and cannot be conquered by winter, 
by their slope, nor by time, but boldly put forth into their native 
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air their whitish shoots. If, under the shades of evening, you 
pass. by the tortured tops and yawning trunks of these old inhabi- 
tants of the mountains, you seem to hear a hollow plaint, extorted 
by acentury’s toil; these strange forms recall the fantastic crea- 
tures of the old Scandinavian mythology. You think on the 
giants imprisoned by fate, between walls that contracted day by 
day,and bent them down and lessened them, and then returned them 
to the light, after a thousand years of torture, furious, misshappen 
and dwarfed. 

‘‘The wind complained with a long-drawn piercing moan, and 
beneath its mournful sound, the hoarse rumbling of the Gave was 
heard as it dashed madly against the rocks it could not subdue, 
and moaned sadly like a stricken soul that rebels against the tor- 
ments it is powerless to escape. 

‘¢The rain came and covered all objects with its blinding veil. 
An hour later, the drained clouds were creeping along half way 
up the height; the dripping rocks shone through a dark varnish, 
like blocks of polished mahogany. Turbid water went boiling 
down the swollen cascades; the depths of the gorge were still 
darkened by the storm ; but a tender light played over the wet 
summits, like a smile bathed in tears. The gorge opened up; 
the arches of the marble bridges sprang lightly into the limpid 
air, and, sheeted in light, Luz was seen seated among sparkling 
meadows and fields of millet in bloom. 

‘There are mountains that weep, amidst their gloomy bogs, and 
their tears trickle down their aged cheeks with a hollow sob, be- 
twixt pines that rustle and whisper sorrowfully, as if pitying that 
eternal mourning. Others, seated in a ring, bathe their feet in 
lakes the color of steel, and which no wind ever ruffles; they are 
happy in such calm, and gaze into the virgin wave at their silver 
helmet. How mysterious are they at night, and what evil thoughts 
do they turn over in winter, when wrapped in the shroud of snow! 
But in the broad day, and in summer, with what buoyancy and 
how glorified rises their forehead to the sublimest heights of air, 
into pure and radiant realms, into light, to their own native coun- 
try. All scarred and monstrous though they be, they are still the 
gods of the earth, and they have aspired to be gods of heaven !’’ 

** The church is cool and solitary ; it once belonged to the Tem- 
plars. Those monk-soldiers obtained a foothold in the most out- 
of-the-way corners of Europe. The tower is square as a fortress ; 
the enclosing wall has battlements like a fortified city. The dark 
old doorway would be easily defended. Upon its arch, which is 
very low, may be distinguished a half obliterated Christ, and two 
fantastic, rudely colored birds. As you enter, a small uncovered 
tomb serves as font, and you are shown a low door through which 
passed the accursed race of the bigots. Its first aspect is singular, 
but has nothing unpleasant about it. A good woman in a red 
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capulet, knitting in hand, was praying near a confessional of 
badly planed boards, under an old brown gallery of turned wood. 
Poverty and antiquity are never ugly, and this expression of reli- 
gious care seemed to suit well with the ruins and souvenirs of the 
middle ages scattered about us. 

‘* But deeply rooted in this people is a certain indefinable love of 
the ridiculous and absurd, which succeeds in spoiling everything ; 
in this poor church, tracery, from which the gilding is worn away, 
crosses a vault of scoured azure with tarnished stars, flames, 
roses, and little cherubs with wings for cravats. A brownish pink 
angel suspended by one foot, flies forward, bearing in its hand a 
golden crown. In the opposite aisle may be seen the face of the 
sun, with puffy cheeks, semi-circular eyebrows, and looking as 
sapient as an almanac. The altar is loaded with a profusion of 
tarnished gilding, sallow angels, with simple and piteous faces 
like those of children who have eaten too much dinner. All this 
shows that their huts are very dreary, naked and dull. A people 
that has just emerged from the dirt is apt to love gilding. The 
most insipid sweetmeat is delicious to one who had long eaten 
nothing but roots and dry bread.”’ 

‘Upon a hill, at the end of a road; are the remains of the abbey 
of Saint-Savin. The old church was, they say, built by Charle- 
magne; the stones, eaten and burned, are crumbling; the dis- 
jointed flags are incrusted with moss; from the garden the eye 
takes in the valley, brown in the evening light ; the winding Gave 
already lifts into the air its trail of pale smoke. 

**It was sweet here to be a monk. It is in such places that 
the /mitation should be read ; in such places was it written. For 
a sensitive and noble nature a convent was the sole refuge. All 
around wounded and repelled it. 

“Around what a horrible world! Brigand lords, who plunder 
travelers and butcher each other; artizans and soldiers, who stuff 
themselves with meat and yoke themselves together like brutes; 
peasants, whose huts they burn, whose wives they violate, who, 
out of despair and hunger, slip away to tumult. No remembrance 
of good, nor hope of better. How sweet it is to renounce action, 
company, speech, and hide one’s self, forget outside things, and 
to listen, in security and solitude, to the divine voices that, like 
collected springs, murmur peacefully in the depths of the heart!”’ 

Our selections do not show all the variety that we intended, 
but the resources to be drawn from are too rich. Suffice it to say 
that we visit the Pyrenees with a guide, who shows us the land- 
scape under varying lights, and even (introducing a dramatic ef- 
fect, as it is apprehended by different persons) illustrating it by 
legends of the past, and by historic and personal anecdote ; and 
not only this, he makes us read backwards its mythological and 
geological meanings. 
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The book is not one of cold description, but glows with poetic 
and human sympathy. We have a merry laugh with the little 
weaknesses of men as they are to-day, We grow grave as we see 
the slightness of mam when compared with the vast expressions of 
nature—and all this, while we do not lose sight of a single plant, 
flower or animal, as we pass on our way. Even the clean hog of 
the mountains has honorable mention. They are rosy or black, 
well washed, and live upon the dry gravel, alongside the running 
waters. A. M. 





THE GREAT CONVERSERS AND OTHER Essays. By William Matthews, 
LL. D., Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in the 
the University of Chicago. S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago. 
Whoever contributes a volume of readable essays on any re- 

spectable subjects to the reading public puts it under an obliga- 

tion that ought to be acknowledged. There is no more attractive 
form in which useful information can be conveyed, nor one which 
more impresses the memory. An author does not labor in an 
essay. It is, like a short poem, the result of his best and most 
spontaneous inspiration. Yet because it is easily accomplished 
and because it is so frequently biographical or anecdotical or 
quotative, it is not a high order of literary merit. Now whenan 

American, especially a Professor of Rhetoric in a Western 

University, gets hold of this trenchant effective weapon, he be- 

comes if possible too much its master. He dances and dazzles 

and snaps his whip to such a degree that quiet passengers in the 
boot suspect it to bea little bit of an effort to keep his spirits up. 

This volume is full of unusually well selected anecdotes and 

epigrams, and is written in excellent style ; and if the author had 

resisted the temptation of occasionally firing off his own pop- 
gun we should not have been obliged to say that it is a pop-gun, 
and he a bad shot at that. For instance, poor Boswell is dragged 
neck and shoulders into a paragraph on Robert Hall, with the re- 
gret that there was no one in Hall’s case to make ‘‘Bozziness’’ 
his business. Somewhat better is the remark that an Englishman 
cannot ‘‘write about his neighbors across the channel without dip- 
ping his pen in gall.’’ In the essay on Noses he says that the 

Romans “had snuff-taking organs not to be sneezed at.’’ So 

somewhere else Paley’s watch—referring to his famous argument 

—‘‘was obtained on tick from a learned Dutchman.’’ The 

philosophy of Napoleon’s saying ‘“‘give me a man with a large 

allowance of nose’’ is explained by the Professor of Rhetoric and 

English literature in the University of Chicago to be ‘that a 

man thus favored is usually endowed with large energy and in- 

telligence—seeming to say (as his fingers with a thumb for a 

Pivot, describe a spiral at the tip of his facial bowsprit) to all who 
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would outwit or over reach him, ‘‘not as you knows on.’’ With- 
out pretending to criticise this rhetorically magnificent vista of 
words through which the mind is slowly led up to the climacteric 
nose, we would suggest to the Professor that the phrase with which 
the masters of this piece of legerdemain would accompany it 
would be “not as 7 knows on.’’ 

When a writer having through many lines prepared the alley 
and set up the pins suddenly pulls out the ball which we all along 
saw in his pocket and makes a ten-stroke with a warning shriek, 
we miss the finer element of spontaneity in the wit. So we are 
struck rather by the gross than the witty incongruity of such ex- 
pressionsas Socrates’s ugly frontispiece and Hood’s phiz; and there 
is a lack of refinement in writing that when a man “‘ gets upon his 
legs, his ideas, like a sailor’s money on shore, like a twenty-dollar 
note in New York, or like thieves at sight of a detective, make to 
themselves wings and fly away.’’ We say in writing, because many 
things which pass as racy in conversation do little credit to a 
man’s taste when confided by his deliberate judgment to pica. 

But this reviewing is a mean business, as the author has abund- 
antly let us know in an essay on originality in literature intended 
to demonstrate that true genius consists in improving upon other 
men’s patents, and we drop it to confess that the book as a whole 
is entertaining and well worth reading. Indeed, what ordinary 
mortal could lay down an essay on faces? Is his face De Quinceyan 
or Cromwellian? Or on noses? Gracious Heavens, is the read- 
er’s nose not merely Greek, Roman or pug, but cogitative, sensi- 
tive, miserly, courageous or sensual? These questions are vital, 
they are personal ; they have more interest to the book-buying 
public than have deep sea soundings, or nebular hypotheses, or 
social science. So what minister would turn from ‘“ Pulpit 
Oratory,’’ what diner-out from the ‘‘ Great Conversers,’’ what 
punster from ‘‘ Epigrams,’’ what sneaking reviewer could close 
his eye to ‘‘ a peep into literary workshops,’’ or see unmoved his 
nefarious calling demolished by the essay on originality in litera- 
ture? 

Finally, though we may endorse the modest statement in the 
preface that the scholar will find nothing new in them, we are 
sure the author will not be disappointed in his hope that the 
general reader will find enough in them to cheat not a few but 
many hours of their exnut. 





Hippeau’s Books on Epucation. L.’Instruction Publique aux 
Etats-Unis, 1 vol., pp. 467. Id. en Allemagne, 1 vol., Pp. 
407. Id. en Angleterre, 1 vol., pp. 426. Par C. Hippeau. 
Paris: Didier. 

Among the numerous recent publications on systems of popu 
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P lar education, few are more admirably worth studying than 
f those of M. C. Hippeau, one of the best types of the good 
: working Frenchman of letters. In view of the renewed effort 
h to introduce into France a thorough system of public school 
it education, M. Hippeau made a thorough study of the sub- 
ject in the three countries where it was best established, and 
y he has published the results of his inquiries in three volumes, 
8 treating respectively of education in Germany, in England and 
k, in the United States. Of course much that is said and written 
e about education in Germany, is intended to show that the 
c- success of that country in its war with France was largely due 
e to its superior education, and even so temperate a man as M. 
Is Hippeau, cannot refuse himself the cheap pleasure of a few 
ar flings at the harsh tyranny of brutal, but educated Germany. Still 
to the fact remains that this clever scholar has set to work in real 
Ly earnest to persuade his countrymen that the fate of France rests in 
a their own keeping, and that it depends mainly on the education 
of its rising generations. He points to the cruel experience 

d- which has revealed the enormous proportions due to insufficient 
od and ill-directed systems of education in the pretended national 
er education in France. He asserts in the broadest way that the 
le question of education determines the ability of a nation to govern 
Ty itself and to maintain its freedom, and that in France the few who 
an were really well educated have maintained the control of the 
d- masses. 
SI He points to America as a country in which republican institu- 
i, tions and universal education have united to exercise a reciprocal 
ng influence and to establish a Republic in substance as well as in 2 
or name. The question of education in the United States never can 
pit be made to depend on the administration, on the good or ill will 
rat of a majority in Congress, on the skill of a particular chief, on the 
4 zeal and capacity of a corporation which has the monopoly of in- 
1 


struction, and yet these are the hard conditions under which 
rar France has labored. While in America the matter of public 
schools has been one of the first to be settled by each locality, 


the according to its own needs and requirements, in France nothing 
are could be done until some central authority first determined all the 
the matters of detail, such as the establishment of schools, the method 
but of instruction, the choice of books, the limits of age for each 
class, the hygienic conditions of the school rooms ; and each ad- 
vance or improvement was postponed until it could be weighed 
- and decided on for the whole empire. The result of this differ- 
ence is, that in the United States the citizens devote a hundred 
4 millions of dollars to public schools, five times more than is ex- 


pended by any nation in Europe, and that the care of this vast 
fund is provided not by a great central bureau, but by six hundred 
al thousand voluntary directors and for seven millions of children, 
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so subdivided that there is a constant struggle to secure the very 
best methods and material in every locality. 

Of course, too, M. Hippeau looks with wonder at the splendid 
public benefactions, the great scientific schools, the colleges and 
universities, established or endowed and enriched by private mu- 
nificence, and he points too with just praise to the working re- 
sults of such individual gifts as those of Peabody, Cornell, Pardee, 
Packer, Vassar, Sheffield, and the others, who have given vast 
sums to help on the development of higher education. Still he 
admits frankly that France cannot easily, if ever, surrender its 
system of minute administration, and accept in its stead the Ame- 
rican fashion of letting every experiment have its test. The best 
he hopes for is that the double system of a clerical and a lay edu- 
cation will yet be converted into one in which, as in the United 
States, all sects, and all professions, and all politics, will unite in 
furthering the common end of the most perfect education for the 
largest number, He urges asteady pursuit of the decentralization 
of education in France, the establishment of local universities, 
which can rally about them local pride, local resources, and local 
support ; all this can be secured, along with a rigid and thorough 
system of inspection, and such uniformity as shall yet admit of 
local elasticity and general improvement. The fault, as he says, 
in France is not in want of schemes, but in want of perseverance 
in testing them and in holding on to that which is found good; 
more time is wasted in discussion than has served in the United 
States to get good results out of imperfect material. 

Such is, in brief, a summary of M. Hippeau’s beok on Public 
Instruction in the United States ; but the tone of his preface or 
introduction to the volume on that of Germany, is in strong con- 
trast. The old war trumpet is sounded again even in the very 
Temple of Peace—the school-house—and the Professor declares 
that the result would have been very different if only his counsels 
had been heeded, and public education had been supported for 
the last half century. Nothing but the triumph of Germany taught 
France that the conqueror had become strong in long years of 
self-education, and the conquered had paved the way for its de- 
feat in long years of disputes that had led to nothing. Now it 
has become a question of government, and the national assembly 
would do well to devote its attention to the details of a good sys- 
tem and wholesale reforms in popular education, instead of bar- 
ren disputes for a power that is at best only temporary, and waits 
only for some new master to rally to his support the universal 
ignorance of the masses of Frenchmen. But prophet as he is of 
evils yet to come from national uneducation, M. Hippeau is still 
too good a patriot to admit unqualifiedly the superior merit of the 
German system of education. He finds the great fault to be the 
overwhelming importance attributed to the principle of perfect 
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submission to the will of the sovereign, and he points to a long 
list of illustrious Germans who find that the all-embracing Prus- 
sian doctrine may make good soldiers but it makes bad citizens ; 
and the question of how to reconcile these two important and 
contending elements is still an open one. 
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